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Oye of the most brilliant geniuses 
that illumined the declining glory of 
tome was the poet Marcus Annees-Lu- 
can, who was born in the reign of Ca- 
ligula, and in the 87th year of Christ. 
Notwithstanding bis transcendent ge- 
nius, but little mention is made of his 
name by any of the Roman writers of 
his times, a circumstance which must 
probably be explained by the fact that 
Lucan was a great lover of liberty, 
and a stout hater of tyranny, in what- 
ever shape it lifted its hydra head. 
Before Lucan began to write, the mon- 
ster Caligula had died, and was suc- 
ceeded by the still greater monster, 
Nero. So that, however much the co- 
temporaries of Lucan may have ad- 
mired his genius and his virtues, they 
might have been deterred from prais- 
ing him through dread of Nero, 
Quintilian, who was born 35 years later, 
says that Lucanis to be ranked among 
orators rataer than poets ; by which, 
however, we are not to suppose that 
he meant to say that Lucan was not 
to be admired as a poet, but rather 
that he excelled in the qualities of an 
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orator. It is said that he declaimed in 
public, both in Greek and Latin, with 
great applause, when he was but four. 
teen years old. As he was nephew of 
the great philosopher, Seneca, we may 
be sure that he enjoyed every advan- 
tage which learning and excellent 
training could bestow. As Seneca 
was the tutor of Nero, the young poct 
enjoyed tle acquaintance and the friend. 
ship of Nero as long as he was wor 
thy of the respect of a man of Lucan’s 
virtues. And the first three years of ~ 
Nero’s reign, while he scorned not to 
be guided by the councils of the great 
and good Seneca, were free from every 
stain that marked the remainder of that 
monster’s days. When he put off the 
disguises of virtue, and exhibited the ; 
dark qualities of his nature in their 
true light, he lost the friendship of the 
poet, and by a natural instinct of ty- 
ranny, became the enemy of every 
man whose love of liberty and virtue 
could not be corrupted. So Nero hated 
and dreaded the excellence of Lucan 
as profoundly as the poet abhorred the 
tyranny of Nero. But the tyrant, for 
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the moment, had the best of the poet, 
for he caused him to be put to death 
as a conspirator; but time has long 
since reversed all that, and given over 
Nero to the universal contempt and 
horror of mankind, ‘while Luean, his 
victim, rises perpetually in the radiance 
of fame, and leaves a name in’ the 
world that shall last as long as the 
love of liberty survives in the human 
breast. 

Lucan wrote a poem on the burning 
of Rome, in which it is said he did not 
spare Nero, who set it on fire; but 
this work was not permitted to survive 
the poet. The Pharsalia is the only 
work of the author’s which has de- 
scended to our times, and is probably 
the only long poem written by him ; 
and even this was not finished at the 
time of his death, when he was but 
twenty-six years of age. 

The Pharsalia is an historical and 
heroic poem, in ten books, which claims 
to be a faithful account of the civil 
wars of the Commonwealth of Rome, 


which terminated on the plains of: 


Pharsalia, where Cesar defeated Pom- 
pey, and made himself master of the 
world, Cesar’s victory was the fall 
of the Commonwealth, and the begin- 
uing of the empire which rose uponits 
ruins. 

With despair, almost with rage, Lu- 
can opens his poem, by a description 
of the avarice, dissensions, and fallen 
virtues of the Roman people previous 
to the loss of their liberties : 


«Rome, ever fond of war, was tired of ease; 

Even liberty had lost the power to please : 

Hence rage end wrath their ready minds in- 
vade, 

And want could every wickedness persuade : 

Hence impious power was first esteemed a 


good, 
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Worth being sought with arms, and bought 
with blood : 
With glory tyrants did their country awe, 
And violence prescribed the rule of law. 
Hence, pliant, servile voices, were con- 
strained, 
‘And force in popular assemblies reigned ; 
Consuls and Tribunes, with opposing might, 
Joined to confound and overthrow the right: 
Hence shameful magistrates were made for 
gold, : 
And a-base people by themselves were'sold : 
Hence slaughter in the venal field returns, 
And Rome her yearly competitions mourns: 
Hence debt unthrifty, careless to repay, 
And wrong still watching for its day : 
Hence perjuries in every wrangling court ; 
And war, the needy bankrupt’s last resort.” 
If we did not know that Lucan was 
describing the condition of Rome, just 
before the fall of the Republic, shpuld 
we not be led to believe that he had a 
future-seeing eye upon our own de- 
based and wretched country at the 
present time? If we did not know it 
to be history, we should take it for 
prophecy. With a master’s hand the 
poet goes on to unveil the mighty cun- 
ning and hypocrisy of Osar, who 
overthrew the Commonwealth while 
professing to defend and preserve it. 
While planting deep the foundations 
of his usurpation, and preparing to 
overthrow the constitution and laws 
of Rome, he boldly assails Pompey, the 
real friend of the Republic, as a usurp- 
er, a tyrant, and a violator of the laws, 
With hypocritical piety he invokes 
the gods to witness his love of liberty 
and Rome, and his resolve to serve 
both with his sword and life. Ozsar 
had purchased the base but brilliant 
orator, Curio, to harangue the popu- 
lace in his praise, andin abuse of Pom- 
pey ; that is, to make Cxsar’s speech 
to the crowd, which Lucan gives at 
length, concluding with these words : 
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«‘ The -righteous gods shall surely own the 
cause, 

Which seeks not spoil, nor empire, but the 
laws. 

Proud lords.and tyrants to depose we come, 

And save from slavery submissive Rome.” 


The effect of Curio’s adroit and ly- 
ing speech upon the multitude is thus 
described by Lucan : 

“He said; a doubtful, sullen, murm’ring 

. sound 

Ran through the unresolving vulgar round ; 

The seeds of piety their rage restrained ; 

And somewhat of their country’s love re- 
mained ; 

These the rude passions of their soul with- 
stood, 

Elate with conquest, and inured to blood : 

But soon the momentary virtue failed, 

And war, and dread of Cesar’s power pre- 
vailed.” 


Do we not painfully feel how literal-. 


ly these events in Rome, nearly two 
thousand years ago, have been acted 
over again in our own country within 
the past five years? In the name of 
the Commonwealth of Rome, the Com- 
monwealth was overthrown, and in 
the name of liberty, liberty was des- 
troyed ; just as in this wretched coun- 
try, in the name of the Union, the 
Union has been subverted, and in the 
name of liberty and justice, liberty 
and justice have perished together. 
Had the deceived, the cheated people 
of Rome seen through, the specious 
professions of Cesar, and understood 
that under the cloak of preserving the 
Republic, he was really throwing it 
down, they would never have left it 
for the dagger of the virtuous Brutus 
to free their country of the usurper. 
So also, could the masses of this coun- 
try have understood, what is now ap- 
parent to all, that, under the pretense 
of saving the Union, Lincoln, Seward, 
and their fellow-conspirators, were 
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really overthrowing every principle of . 
that sacred Union, and shedding the 


-people’s blood for no other purpose than 


the liberation of the negroes, they 
would have nobly resisted the illegal 
and despotic conscription, and left the 
negro-equalizing traitors to fight their 
own disgraceful battles, or abandon 
their abhorrent schemes. But unfor- 
tunately for our country, these cunning 
usurpers so effectually concealed their 
real designs until the popular feeling 
was drawn after them, that the few 
men ot intellect and patriotism, who 
could not be cheated, raised their 
voices in vain. The American popu- 
lace was like that of Rome during the 
stealthy progress of Cesar’s usurpa- 
tion, as described by Lucan in this ex- 
tract, when doubt, amazement, and 
dread of the bloody power paralyzed 
their senses, and stripped them of all 
manly virtue and courage. 

Lucan dwells upon this debasement 
of his countrymen with a mind of 
wrath and scorn. He lashes their su- 
pineress without mercy, and boldly 
invokes eternal war rather than sub- 
mission to despotic rule. He tells them: 
that peace means the loss of liberty, 
and that war was the people’s only 
hope of freedom : 

‘Yet ask not thou an end of arms, O, Rome! 
Thy peace must with a lordly master come. 
Protract destruction, or defy the chain ; 
Thesword alone prevents the tyrant’s reign, 
And civil wars thy liberty maintain.” 

Such is the spirit that breathes and 
burns in all the ten ‘books of Lucan’s 
poem. He not only lashes tyrants 
without mercy, but everywhere berates 
and pummels, and scorns the base and 
cowardly people, whvu patiently sub- 
mit, instead of rising up in their un- 
quenchable wrath and slaying all ty 
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rants. There were, during all this pe- 
riod of falling Rome, no small num- 
ber of orators and poets, who could not 
be silenced by all the vast machinery 
of despotism. Nor was it without a 
last word for liberty and a last blow 
for the tyrant that the free-speaking 
men of those times were silenced. Ta- 
citus gives the defense of Cremutius 
Cordus, who was arraigned by the or- 
der of the Emperor Tiberius for the 
crime of having called Cassius the last 
of the Romans—an old expression, but 
one which rankled ever new in the re- 
membering bosom of Tiberius. Be- 
neath the beetling brow of Tiberius he 
recounted the freedom with which Cice- 
ro praised Cato, with which Livy eulo- 
gized Brutus and this very Cassius, 
with which Bibaculus and Catullus 
published their satires on the Caesars ; 
and as he went out of the Senate to 
put an end to his doomed life by star- 
vation, he flung upon the monarch 
these last words: “ Nor, if condemna- 
tion be pronounced against me, will 
there be wanting those who will call 
to mind not only the memory of Brutus 
and Cassius, but mine.” Aias! where 
in this degenerate age can we turn our 
eyes to find a hero like this? Yet 
Rome, even in its worst condition, was 
full of such brave and excellent spirits. 
Lucan draws a picture of the defeat 
of Dometrius, and his offered pardon by 
Cesar, in these burning lines : 
«« What greater grief can on a Roman seize, 
Than to be forced to live on terms like these? 
To be forgiven fighting for the laws, 
And need a pardon in his country’s cause! 
Struggling with rage, undaunted he represt 
The swelling passions of his laboring breast. 
Thus murmuring to himself: What thou to 
Rome, 
Base as thou art, and seek thy lazy home? 
To war, to battle, to destruction fly, 
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And haste az it becomes thee well to die ; 
Provoke the worst effects of deadly sttife, 
And rid thee of this Casar’s gift—this life.” 

And in the following awful lines Lu- 
can laments that Rome had'ever tasted 
the sweets of liberty, only to realize 
with greater horror the heavy weight 
of tyranny : 

‘Why were we ever free? Oh! why has 
heaven 

A short-lived, transitory blessing given? 

Of thee first Brutus, justly we complain! 

Why didst thou break thy groaning coun- 
try’s chain, 

And end the proud, Jacivious tyrant’s reign?” 

As the dagger of the “ First Brutus” 
had freed Rome of the life of a tyrant, 
the Roman people not only cherished 
his memory with an affection amount- 
ing almost to idolatry, but they natu- 
rally turned their eyes upon his de- 
scendent, the Brutus of Ceesar’s time, 
for another similar blow for “liberty, 
and Rome.” They openly called for 
* another Brutus.” “O, Brutus! that 
thou wert yet alive,” was written on 
the tomb of the founder of the Repub- 
lic. Genealogies appeared, showing 
that the then Brutus.was descended 
from the ancient Brutus, and on his 
Preetorian tribunal was flung the note, 
‘“‘Thou sleepest, Brutus,” and “Thou 
art no Brutus.” But not long did this 
Brutus leave the people to fix their 
eyes on him “jn vain, or withhold the 
blow of his great ancestor, which had 
ended the rule of tyrants, and estab- 
lished the Republic of Rome. 

Lucan is never weary of recurring 
to the praise of Brutus ; after describ- 
ing the victory of Cesar at Emathia, 
he exclaims : 

Bay, thou! thy sinking country’s only hope, 
What helm, ob, Brutus! could, amidst the 
crowd, 
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Thy sacred, undistinguished visage shroud? 
Where fought thy arm that day? But ah! 
forbear! 
Nor rush unwary on the pointed spear ; 
Seek not to hasten op untimely fate, 
But patient for thy own Enathia wait : 
Nor hunt fierce Casar on this bloody plain, 
To-day thy steel pursues his life in vain, 
Somewhat is wanting to the tyrant yet, 
To make the measure of his crime complete; 
For yet he has not every iaw detied, 
Nor reached the utmost hights of daring 
pride. , 
Ere long, thou shalt behold him Rome’s 
proud lord, 
And ripened by ambition for thy sword : 
Then thy grieved country vengeance shall 
demand, 
And ask the victim at thy righteous hand.” 
’. And again, while brooding over the 
loss of Roman liberty, almost at the 
end of the Pharsalia, thi poet exclaims, 
with a last accent of revengeful des- 
pair : 
** Not hecatombs of tyrants shall suffice, 
Till Bratus strikes, and haughty Cesar dies.” 
But when the poet reflects that the 
Commonwealth of Rome was destroy- 
ed by mercenary soldiers, led by Cesar, 
his soul secms on fire with rage against 
all who wear the ensigns of war : 
‘Oh! mercenary war, thou slave of gold! 
How is thy faithless courage bought and sold! 
For base reward thy hireling hands obey ; 
Unknowing right or wrong, they fight for 
ideas their country’s great revenge away.” 
Alas! is it not ever thus with all 
wars, except those purely defensive ? 
Dare we be bold enough to ask how 
many soldiers would have joined our 
northern Abolition army Lut for the 
pay! It may not be a very pleasant 
question for us to think upon just now, 
but it is one which history will ask, 
and correctly answer. Nay, our own 
children will answer it with a blush of 
shame on their cheeks; for this mad- 
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ness, this appalling ignorance, this 
delirious, foolish sympathy for aegroes 
will neither cloud their intellects nor 
choke up the natural channels of their 
hearts, We shall pass through an ex- 
perience with these negroes which will, 
too late, open our own eyes, and leave 
our follies to be execrated by the next 
generation. If some Lucan should 
arise to sing our monstrous delusions 
and crimes, as he sang the fall of Ro- 
man virtue and freedom, what an ab- 
horred page shall we fill in history! 
We turn from the thought with shame 
and loathing. 

What a good hater of despotism Lu- 
can was, we may learn from his apos- 
trophe at the grave of Alexander the 
Great: 

*« Here the vain youth, who made the world 
his prize, 

That prosperous robber, Alexander, lies; 

When pitying death at length had reed man- 
kind, 

To sacred rest his bones were here consigned: 

His bones, that better had been toss’d and 
hurled 

With just contempt around the injared world. 

But tortune spared the dead ; and partial 
fate 

For ages fixed his Phasian empire’s date. 


" It eer our long-lost liberties return, 


That carcass is reserved for public scorn; 

Now, it remains a monument confessed, 

How one proud man could lord it o’er the 
rest.” 

The poet goes onto rehearse the 
many crimes of Alexander, with a pen 
dipped in fire and gall, until we become 
weary of the dreadful theme. Would 
to God the world had been blessed 
with more Lucans, to teach the gene- 
rations how to abhor oppression and 
despotism! nay, to fire the souls of 
men with the eternal, the deadly truth, 
that all tyrants ought to be treated as 
the foes of mankind, and, in one way 
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‘or another, be hurled headlong out of 
a world they would render intolerable 
by their crimes and oppressicas! If 
the great doctrine of our own Declara- 
tion of Independence be true, that all 
people have a natural and inalienable 
right to self-government, then it must 
be true that they have an equal right 
to kill all monsters who attempt to 
govern them against their will. Nay, 
whether this oppression be carried on 
in the name of a king, or of a Senate 
and a Congress, the principle is the 
same. An oppressive Senate just as 
truly wears a forfeited life as an op- 
pressive King. This is the doctrine a 
free people have ever acted upon, in 
all ages of the world; and it is only 
when men become debased, and shorn 
of the prime glories of their manhood, 
that oppressors are allowed long to en- 
act their deeds of crime against the 
common rights of man. The learned 
Grotius declares that “a usurper who 
by force possesses himself of the gov- 
ernment, and by force keeps it, is in a 
state of war with every man.” Contra 
publicos hostes & magistratis reos, om- 
nis homo miles est, says Tertulian.— 
“Against common enemies, and those 
that are foes to the commonwealth, 
(the Constitution of a country) every 
man is a soldier.” Xenophon tells us 
that the Greeks, who suffered no mur- 
derer to come into their temples, erect- 
ed statues to those who killed tyrants. 
Cicero says: “The Greeks attribute 
honors of the gods to those who kill 
tyrants. What have I seen in Athens, 
and other cities of Greece? what reli- 
gion paid to such men! what songs! 
what eulogies! by which they are con- 
secrated to immortality, and almost 
Solon’s law decreed death 


deified!” 
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not only to tyrants, but'to all who ac. 
cepted office under a tyranny. The 
Valerian law, si quis injussu populi, ée., 
condemned to death whoever took of- 
fice upon him without the consent or 
choice of the peop!e, and it was lawful 
for any man to kill him. The Consu- 
lar law of Rome, made after the tyran. 
ny of the Decemvirate, made it lawful 
to kill any one who claimed to bea 
magistrate without the consent of the 
people. Polybius thought that Bru- 
tus, for killing Cesar, was worthy to 
succeed him in the empire of the world, 
And Cicero, who had the title of Pater 
Patria, exclaimed—* What act, O, Ju- 
piter, more glorious! more worthy of 
eternal memory, hath been done, not 
only in this city, but in the whole 
world!” Again he says: Omnes bo- 
ni, quantum in ipsis fuit aliis occasio 
defuit, volantus semini,” “ All good 
men, as much as in them lay, killed 
Cesar; some wanted capacity, some 
courage, others opportunity, but none 
the will to do it.” Brutus himself de- 
clared—Cum tyranno Romanis nulla 
Jides, nulla juris jurandi religio: with 
a tyrant the Romans tLink no faith to 
be kept, observe no religion, or an 
oath, 

Thus we could proceed, quoting a 
volume from the greatest and wisest 
men of antiquity, to show that no peo- 
ple ought to rest one hour in peace un- 
der oppression. The fierce and terri- 
ble denunciations of tyranny in the 
Pharsalia of Lucan is the voice of the 
great and good men in every age of 
the world. Those only who deserve 
the scorn and wrath of mankind were 
éver the advocates of tyranny—those 
only who deserve death ever fractice 
tyranny. 





SOME POINTS WHICH MAY COME UP ON THE TRIAL OF 
MR. DAVIS. 


In the late public debate between 
Judge Ryerson and the editor of Tae 
Ox.e Guarp, the former used these 
words: “If Mr. Burr can prove that 
the States are sovereign under our 
present Constitution, then I will con- 
fess that this was the most unholy and 
infamous war that ever existed.” And 
in a public debate between ourself and 
John Linn, Esq., he said: “If the 
learned gentleman will prove to us that 
the States are sovereign, I will join 
with him in declaring the war iniqui- 
tous and infamous.” 


It may be proper for us to remarks 
that Judge Ryerson is looked upon as 
one of the ablest jurists who has gra- 
ced the Supreme Bench of the State of 
New Jersey; and Mr. Linn is a leading 
Republican member of the bar in that 


State. Their position, therefore, on a 
question of this character, will be 
looked upon as one of the highest au- 
thority in the Republican party. Some 
Republican politicians may at first be 
inclined to find fault with Judge Ryer- 
son and Mr. Linn for stating the mat- 
ter so broadly; but it must be consid- 
ered that they were engaged in a pub- 
lic debate, where there was no possi- 
bility of dodging the issue, We argued 
that the Federal administration had 
been the greatest offender in this war, 
That it was a case where the servant 
had rebelled against his master—that 
the creature and agent of sovereign- 
jes had waged war upon sovereignties 


themselves. And the argument was 
so presented that these gentlemen had 
no resource left but to admit, to the 
fullest extent, the correctness of our 
conclusions, if State sovereignty be 
admitted. The merit of ull the late 
conflict. is on this simple point. On 
this will rest the chief weight of the 
argument in the trial of Jefferson Da- 
vis, if he is ever brought to trial. The 
savages who clamor for his blood little 
imagine the legal difficulties in the 
way of gratifying their barbarian pas- 
sions. Questions will come before that 
court which would be a great deal 
more embarrassing to Mr. Lincoln, if 
he were living, than to Mr. Davis.— 
One of the most learned members of 
the United States Senate has, on a re- 
cent occasion, declared, even in that 
body, that “There is no power given 
to Congress, or to any other depart- 
ment of the government, to make war 
against any State,” and he proved th 

such had been “ the unanimous decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States.” Within the compass of 
this irrefutable truth lies a mighty pile 
of evidence which may go far to change 
the rope of Justice from the neck of 
Jefferson Davis to that of Abraham 
Lincoln. The New York Times hugs 
with the last gas» of delicious malice, 
the thought that “Chief Justice Chase 
is to lay down the law.” The law is al- 
ready laid down, and Chief Justice 
Chase has not the power to pervert it 
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so that the people will not understand 
it; and no jury can commit the crime 
ot perjury in a way to escape the 
finally aroused indignation and horror 
of the people. In its vulture scream 
for the blood of Mr. Davis, the New 
York Times says: “The Constitution, 
as understood by the loyal people of 
the land, will be vindicated.” The 
Constitution is to be interpreted, not 
by the understanding of those igno- 
rant and fiery fanatics called “loyal” 
at the present day, but by the under- 
standing of those who made and who 
adopted the instrument. Blackstone 
says: “As the meaning and intention 
of the Legislature, when ascertained, 
is the law itself, it follows necessarily 
that such intention must be referred 
to the time of its enactment; and the 
terms and language used to express 
the intention must be taken as then 


understood by those who employed 
them, and not according to any subse- 
quent definition or acceptation, varying 
from the then settled, received mean- 


ing.” 1 Bl. Com., 59-60. 

This eminent authority gives anoth- 
er rule of interpretation which is not 
very complimentary to the blood-thirsty 
sentiment that Chief Justice Chase is 
to lay down the law as understood by the 
loyal people of the land, and that is as 
follows: “No subsequent judge can 
alter or vary from the law, according 
to his private sentiments, but accord- 
ing to the known laws and customs of 
the land; not delegated to pronounce 
a new law, but to maintain and ex- 
pound the old one.” 1 BI., 70. 

The above rules of interpretation 
have been over and over again affirm- 
ed by the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, as declared in these words 
of Justice Baldwin: “ The Constitution 
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ought, therefore, to be expounded, as 
all such grants and charters are, ac- 
cording to what the law was at the 
time of making them.” 

On the trial of Mr. Davis, therefore, 
the Constitution is to be construed, not 
according to the sentiments of Loyal 
Leagues, but as it was understood by 
those who made it, and by those who 
adopted it. For instance, when the 
question of State sovereignty is raised, 
we are simply to go back and see how 
the question was understood by those 
who framed the Constitution, and by 
the States at the time of its adoption. 

Did the men who made the Constitu- 
tion, and the States, when they adopt- 
ed it, believe that the sovereignty 
of the States was not destroyed by 
the instrument? If they did, the 
whole question is ended, and the charge 
of treason against Mr. Davis is ruled 
out‘at once. The first three volumes 
of Tue Own: Guarp contain a vast 
amount of evidence on this subject, 
but an overwhelming amount remains 
to be brought forward. 

When the question of the adoption 
of the Constitution was before the 
Conventions of the several States, the 
profoundest concern of every State 
was in relation to this very subject of 
its sovereignty. And itis well known 
that not asingle State adopted the 
Constitution until it was satisfied that 
its sovereignty was unimpaired. On 
this subject, see our remarks on the 
President’s Message, in the last num- 
ber of Tae Oxp Guarp, where extracts 
are given from the debates in State 
Conventions, proving the correctness 
of our position beyond dispute or cavil. 
Mr. Madison declared that the Consti- 
tution, if assented to, would be adopt- 
ed by “Thirteen sovereignties.” Mr, 
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Haunilton called the Union a “ Confed- 
evacy of States.” He said: “The 
Constitution ought not to be so formed 
as to prevent the States from provid- 
ing for their own existence, and I main- 
tain that it is not so formed.” And, 
again: “The people of a State are the 
sovereigns of it.” Mr. Madison was 
stronger, and said: “The States are 
distinct and independent sovereignties 
* * by the Constitution proposed.” 
Samuel Adams, one of the greatest of 
the Revolutionary leaders of Massa- 
chusetts, said, in advocating John Han- 
cock’s proposed amendment, declaring 
that all powers not expressly delega- 
ted, remained with the States, which 
was afterwards incorporated into the 
Conssitution: “It is consonant with 
the Second Article of the present Con- 
. stitution, that each State retains its 
sovereignty, freedom and independ- 
ence,” &c. Indeed, no State had any 
more idea of giving up its sovereign- 
ty than it had of relinquishing its free- 
dom by ratifying the Constitution — 
Judge Ellsworth, in the Convention of 
Connecticut, said: “This Constitution 
does not attempt to coerce sovereign 
bodies—States, in their political capa- 
city.” Roger Sherman, Chief Justice 
Law, Oliver Wolcott, members of the 
same Convention, used similar expres- 
sions, affirming the sovereignty of the 
‘ States, under the Constitution. So 
firmly were the people of New York 
fixed to the purpose of preserving their 
_ sovereignty, that they reserved in their 


act ratifying the Constitution, the right _ 


to resume the powers delegated to the 
Federal Government “whenever it 
shall become necessary to their happi- 
ness,” &c. Virginia also ratified it 
conditionally; and it was not until Mr. 
Madison had convinced the pecple of 
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Virginia that the sovereignty of their 
State would not be touched, that they 
ratified the Constitution at all. The 
draft of the Constitution, finally agreed 
upon by the Federal Convention, was 
chiefly made by Mr. Madison; and he 
assured the people of Virginia that 
when the Constitution should be agreed 
to, it would be adopted by “ thirteen 
sovereignties.” Every advocate of the 
Constitution in Virginia, and among 
them were the greatest men in our 
country, were equally strong in affirm- 
ing the sovereignty of the Slates under 
the new Constitution. General Wash- 
ington, in a letter to Gen. Pinckney, 
under date of June 28, 1788, said: 
“New Hampshire, on the 2lst inst., 
acceded to the new Confederacy by a 
majority of eleven vuices.” Dr. Frank- 
lin, in the Federal Convention, wished 
expressly to provide for the security of 
the “sovereignty of the. individual 
States.” 

Did the limits of this article permit, 
we could go over the debates of each 
State, and prove that it was the uni- 
versal understanding of the States at 
the time of the adoplion of the instru- 
ment, that their sovereignty was not in 
the least violated by the new Consti- 
tution. Notasingle State would have 
ratified the Constitution had it been 
imagined that State sovereignty was to 
be destroyed! John Dickinson, one of 
the ablest men of our Revolutionary 
period, and a leading member of the 
Federal Convention, said: “It will be 
the States’ own fault if they permit 
the Federal Government to interfere 
in their especial jurisdiction. An. in- 
terference in regard to any single 
State will be a dangerous precedent 
to all; and the trustees and servants 
of the several States will not dare, if 
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they retain their senses, to violate the 
independent sovereignty of their re- 
spective States, that justly darling ob- 
ject of American affections to which 
they are responsible.” This great man 
wrote a series of papers on this sub- 
ject during the discussion of the Con- 
stitution, which received the praise of 
Washington, in a letter under date of 
April 27, 1788, The great Judge Mar- 
shall said: “Ihope that no gentle 
man will think thata State will be 
called to the bar of a Federal court. * 
* It isnot rational to suppose that 
the sovereign power should be dragged 
before @ court.” 

We challenge those who deny the 
sovereignty of the States to produce a 
single respectable name from among 
all the fathers, in support of their the- 
ory. Name one State that would have 
adopted the Constitution, believing it 
was surrendering or giving away its 
sovereignty! In what light would a 
a man have been regarded at the time 
of the formation and adoption of the 
Constitution, who should have gone 
abont sneering at the “damnable her- 
esy of State sovereignty !” He would 
have been looked upon by everybody 
as a fool or a lunatic. Nor would he 
have been regarded in any different 
light at any period during the life-time 
of the great men of the Revolution. 
No, such astonishing fatuity, such dis- 
gusting ignorance, was reserved for 


the noisy fools of this generation. 
As it is clearly proved that the men 


who framed and adopted the Constitu- 
tion intended the States to be sove- 
reign under it, we are to consider such 
to be the fact and the law. For the in- 
tention of the parties to a compact, at 
the time of its institution, is the law 
in the matter. And the instrument it 
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self declares the powers of the Fede 
ral Government to be “granted” and 
“ delegated powers.” No one needs to 
be told that a “delegated” power is 
not a sovereign power. The sovereign 
is the one that delegates, and the party 
receiving said delegated power is the 
servant or agent of the sovereignty 
granting it. Hence it follows that 
in case of a conflict between the sove- 
reignty and its delegate, or agent, the 
citizen’s duty is primarily due, not to 
the agent or servant, but to the sove- 
reignty, ¢ ¢., the State. This is pre- 
cisely what Mr. Madison, who is called 
“the Father of the Constitution,” 
meant when he said: “The States, 
then, being the parties to the Constitu- 
tional compact, and in their sovereign 
capacity, it follows of necessity that 
there can be no tribunal above their 
authority to decide, in the last resort, 
whether the compact made by them 
be violated, and that consequently, as 
the parties to it they must themselves ~ 
decide, in the last resort,” &c. The 
Federal Government, not being a party 
to the compact, can have no legal 
voice in such organic questions as Mr. 
Madison means by the “last resort.” 
The question of secession -is precisely 
one of these cases of “last resort.” It 
is @ question which can be legally 
dealt with only by the parties to the 
compact, the States. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, we say, not being a party to 
ghe compact, can leyally have no share 
in the debate. “When the master is 
speaking, the servant is silent” This 
view is sustained by Mr. Madison’s de- 
claration in the Virginia Resolutions, 
that, “This assembly does explicitly 


' and peremptorily declare, that it views 


the powers. of the Federal Government 
as resulting from the compact to which 
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the States were parties, as limited by 
the plain sense and intention of the 
instrument constitating the compac!— 
as no further valid than they are au- 
thorized by the grants enumerated by 
the compact; and that in case of a 
deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
exercise of other powers not granted 
by said compact, the States who are par- 
ties thereto have the tight, and are in 
duty bound to interpose for arresting 
the progress of the evil, and for main- 
taining within their respective limits the 
authorities, rights and liberties apper- 
laining to them.” Now suppose a State 
does interpose, as “ The Father of the 
Constitution” here declares it is in 
duty bound to, and suppose that, in 
exercising its own original sovereign 
power, it passes a law to imprison or 
hang such of its citizens as refuse to 
obey its action, what is the citizen to 
do? If he does not obey his State, he 
will be hanged by the laws of his own 
State, and for obeying the laws of his 
State, can he be hanged by the Fede- 
ral Government? Who is bold enough 
to accuse our fathers of having formed 
such a ridiculous and monstrous com- 
pact as that would be? The fact, that 
being in the hands of the State, the 
citizen is absolutely compelled to obey 
its laws, is sufficient to show where 
duty is first due, when there is a mis- 
understanding between the sovereign 
State and its federal agent. He must 
obey his State. There is but one 
choice left to him in such cases. He 
has neither the power nor the rig'lit to 
set up his voice against his State and 
disobey its laws. Mr. Jeffersonde- 
clared that in the conflict of organic 
questions between the States, “each 
party (States) has an equal right to 
judge for itself, as well of infractions 
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as’ in the mode and manner of redress ” 
Again he said: “States can wholly 
withdraw their delegated powers.” 
The same was affirmed by the after 
wards Chief Justice Marshall, in the 
Virginia. Convention; in effect, by 
Theophilus Parsons, afterwards Chiet 
Justice of the State, in the Massachn- 
setts Convention, and by Judge Ells- 
worth, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
United States, in the Connecticut Con- 
vention, by Roger Sherman, in the 
same Convention, by James Wilson, 
afterwards one of the Superior Judzes 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania; by Alexander Hamilton in the 
New York Convention ; by James Ire- 
dell, afterwards a judge in the Supe- 
rior Court of the United States, in the 
Convention of North Carolina. Indeed 
nobody entertained any other opinion 
in those days. Again, we challenge 
those who so savagely thirst for the 
blood of Jefferson Davis to produce a 
single respectable name of this Con- 
stitutional period, who avowed an op- 
posite sentiment. If there were any 
such, name them. Now, then, as such 
is proved to be the understanding of 
the compact by those who framed and 
adopted it, it follows of necessity that 
the clause of the Constitution declaring 
treason to be levying war against the 
United States, does not cover the case 
of a State which by the solemn act of 
its supreme Convention, resumes its de- 
legated powers. Such action on the 
part of a sovereign State is certainly 
not levying war upon the United States, 
within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion; itis only taking a step which 
every State believed it would have a 
right to take in the last resort, when 
it ratified the instrument of compact 
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Resumption of delegated power by a 
sovereign body is not levying war. In 
the late conflict the war was levied by 
a usurping, a criminal Federal Adminis- 
tration. The States only acted on the 
defensive, in exercising what they be- 
-ieved to be right—what they supposed 
to be their right when they became a 
party to the compact, and have always 
asserted the same from that time to the 
present. It is aright which the New 
England States affirmed over and over 
again, all-the way along from‘1790 to 
1833—which indeed the Abolitionists, 
the leaders of the now Republican par- 
ty, asserted with a degree of intolera- 
ble bitterness, even up to the fatal hour 
of Mr. Lincoln’s election. How absurd, 
then, nay, how monstrous, to assert 
that an act of State resumption is le- 
vying war upon the United States, 
within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion! What State would ever have 
ratified the Constitution had it ima, 
gined that such was the meaning of 
that clanse? Notone. And we must 
repeat again the great rule in law, that 
the intention of the parties to a compact 
at the time of signing it is the law in the 
case. 

Tiis conclusion is very bitter to the 
revolutionary Republican leaders ; but 
it is, nevertheless, the law. And what 
a fearful attitude do these men occupy 
before the civilized world in clamoring 
for the blood of Jefferson Davis, under 
the light of these truths! Mr. Davis 
did not vote for the act of. secession, 
which is not, however, a material con- 
sideraticn, for when his State had 
passed the act, it could have hanged 
him as a traitor for taking up arms 
against it. 

And if the Federal Government can 
hang him for not having been hanged 
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by his State, the governments of the 
old world will have especiai cause to 
- admire the model Republic of the new. 

It would appear in the eyes of civil- 
ized mankind like the fullowing cha- 
racter of the Calvanistic creed : 

* You can and you can’t, 

You shajl and you shan’t, 

You will and you won t, 

You'll be damned if you do, 

And damned if you don’t.” 


When our Federal Government was 
formed, the greatest minister of Europe, 
Metternich, of Austria, remarked that 
“allow it constructive treason, and it 
will be as good a despotism as ever 
existed.” But the Constitution does 
not allow of sucha thing as construc- 
tive treason. This sharpest instrument 
of tyranny has been assumed by the 
revolutionary party in power, and they 
have indeed made the government what 
Metternich declared it would be with 
constructive treason added, the worst 
despotism in the world. But the trial 
of Mr. Davis will give this base usurp- 
ation of power a sifting that will 
frighten the guilty authors of it, and 
open the eyes of a great many of their 
dupes! ‘The proofs, only hinted at in 
this article, will be brought forward 
in overwhelming magnitude. Atlcas: 
they may be so, and arranged under 
the fullowing general points : 

1. The Union was a federation of 
sovereign States. 

2. Each had the right of self-defence, 
and, in the last resort, of secession, 
when, in its calm reason, such a step 
should be deemed necessary for the 
preservation of its institutions and 
freedom. 

8. The Federal Government was only 
the agent of these joint sovereignties. 
It had no sovereign powers. It was 
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not a party to the compact. It had 
no legal voice in questions purely or- 
ganic, as secession. The dissolving of 
the compact concerned only the parties 
to it. 

4. The Federal Government had no 
right to coerce a State. While a 
State remained a member of the Union, 
it had a right to use all constitutional. 
means to enforce the laws of the Union 
over it, and no longer. On this point 
the eminent Judge Rawle, of Pennsyl- 
varia, who was offered the position of 
Attorney-General of the United States 
in the cabinet of General Washington, 
may be quoted at length. Also John 
Quincy Adams, and a great number of 
equally respectable authorities. Also 
the history of the formation of the 
Union may be produced to show that 
such was the understanding of all the 
States at the time of adopting the Con- 
stitution. 

5. A compact broken on one side is 
broken on all, The North had no right 
to attempt to hold the South to the Fe- 
deral compact a single moment after 
it had been violated by itself. On this 
point may be quoted in direct terms 
the authority of Daniel Webster, and 
indeed of every respectable authority 
extant on the nature of compacts. 

6. Mr. Davis was a citizen of a State 

which claimed to have resumed its de- 
legated powers ; and by its highest 
‘sovereign act closed its connection 
with the compact which had been bro- 
ken by the other parties to it, and 
which it also claimed it had a right to 
de by the general understanding of all 
the parties to the compact when it was 
made. 

1. Mr. Davis’s duty was first due to 
the Government of his own State, 
which was a sovereign Government 
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long before the Federal Government 
was formed, and remained sovereign 
after it was formed, having surrender” 
ed no power, but only delegated juris” 
diction over certain specified matters, 
for the convenience and better preser- 


‘vation of its own sovereignty, and for 


the general welfare. 

8. What is called allegiance, which 
literally means to support the law, the 
State claims as its due by a principle 
older than civil institutions. The Ro- 
mans defined allegiance by the words 
verus and jidelis, 1. e., true and faithful 
adherence—a firm and effectionate ad- 
herence to the government that pro- 
tected our childhood, or preserved 
the liberty of our manhood. We owe 
none of these blessings to the Federal 
Government. It is too far off from us. 
It is not its business. It has chiefly 
jurisdiction of foreign affairs. To the 
State Government we owe all our do- 
mestic security and peace. The State 
is our dear old muther. It was the 
mother of our forefathers. Our first 
love, or allegiance, belongs there. The 
Federal Government does not belong 
tous alone. It is the great general 
agent of many governments, and has 
not, and cannot have, the care of us 
that our own State has. It will not 
be denied that the allegiance of the 
citizen was the property of the State 
long before any Federal Government 
was formed. Show us where the State 
surrendered this right to the alle- - 
g’snce of its citizen. Name a State 
that would have entered into the Union 
had it imagined that by so doing it was © 
signing away the power to exact obe- 
dience to its laws from its citizens, or 
surrendering to another the first claim 
of allegiance! The man who does not 
cherish the first affection for his State 
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is an unworthy and unnatural son, who 
prefers a new-comer to his parents. 
The man who does not feel the chief 
concern for the honor and the preser- 
vation of the ancient rights of his State, 
is dead to the first and holiest fecling 
of patriotism. 

9. The act of Mr. Davis’s State in 
withdrawing from the Union, whether 
right or wrong, carried him along with 
it, and would have subjected him to 
the punishment of a traitor had he re- 
sisted. 

10. Eleven sovereign States elected 
him for their President, by the exer- 
cise of a powcr which they honestly 
believed belonged to them, and which 
claim was, as we have seen, entirely 
inconsistent with the understanding of 
all parties at the time of the compact. 
He certainly can be no more guilty 
than every person who voted for him. 

11. It was the State, as a sovereign 
body, that seceded, and not Mr. Davis, 
as au individual. 

12. This part of the war was only 
of the character of self-defense, under 
the authority and command of those 
States. 

13. As an individual, he-was not 
responsible for secession, and as an 
individual cannot be held guilty of 
what was the act of his State. 

14. Intention is the first element of 
. crime; and no fair-minded man doubts 
that Mr. Davis intended to do right, 
and conscientiously believed he was 
performing his duty, and serving his 
country. 

15. 1t may be contended that he was 
mistaken in the premises on which he 
acted; but we have seen that they 
were such as were held by the framers 
of the Constitution, and by the first 
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men in our country at the time of its 
adoption. ' 

These are rome of the points which 
will come up on the trial of Mr. Davis; 
and we shall have our respect for hu. 
man nature greatly impaired, if, after 
their full discussion by competent 
counsel, the more intelligent men of 
the Republican party are not greatly 
reduced in the swollen proportions of 
their pride and assurance. 

We are aware that the views we 
have here set forth will greatly offend 
those who have a fanatical or a mali- 
cious purpose to serve; and may pos- 
sibly astonish and grieve some few 
well-meaning people who are wanting 
in correct information on the subject, 
and have suffered their prejudices to 
lead them off into the most fatal laby- 
rinths of error. But we should be 
wanting in patriotism and honor if we 
were to withhold any portion of the 
truth at this alarmimg crisis. Weare 
profoundly attached to the system of 
government adopted by our fathers. 
The Union, as it was established by 
them, commanded our admiration, as 
much as the thing into which the Re- 
publicans are trying to change that 
Union, does our contempt and scorn. 
If it was our right to love the glorious 
old Union, it is our same right to ab- 
hor and contemn this bloated, and 
bloody‘ and abominable despotism 
which is now called the Union. The 
war has left the old Union in a hund- 
red thousand pieces; and we have but 
one prayer, and one hope, which is, 
that these pieces may yet be brought 
all together again, each in its place, 
so that before we die, our eyes may be 
blessed with a sight of that grand and 
symmetrical edifice of self-government, 
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liberty and union, which alone was 
worthy of the great name it bore— 
Union | 

Here isa torn, and bleeding, and 
lacerated thing—an aggregation of 
all fierce antagonisms—a great pot of 
conflicting passions, interest and pre- 
judices, simmering, and boiling, and 
bubbling with injustice and hate— 
which madmen and fvols would have 
us calla Union. But we, for one, will 
not so call it, because we will not lie. 
Union is concord; it is harmony. But 
there never can be concord, harmony 
or union, on the basis of fanaticism, 
intolerance, and injustice. And we 
pray Almighty God that there never 
may be! We never wish to sce our 
country fall so low as to exhibit a uni- 
versal acquiescence in despotism and 
tyranny. Better eternal strife than an 
hour of cowardice, and unmanly surren- 


der of self-government and liberty! 
Better eternal strife than peace in in- 
justice. We are told that there wasa 
great and radical and necessary anta- 
gouism between the North and South, 
Who is to blame for that.antagonism ? 
Did the South start it? When? where? 


how? ‘The North answers that she 
had an institution which we could not 
endure. Was the South to blame for 
our prejudice? She held her institu- 
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tions by a charter beyond our right to 
meddle with, and guaranteed even by 
the Constitution that made the Union. 
The whole controversy is in a nutshell, 
thus: The North says to the South, 
we have prejudices against your insti- 
tutions, and you must give them up. 
The South replies, we hold our insti- 
tutions by organic and statute laws, 
your prejudices are the vagaries of the 
brain, and if anything ought to be 
given up for the sake of peace, it is 
your prejudice. So it came simply to 
this, that the South must give up its 
rights, or the North its prejudices ; and 
as the North preferred to fight rather 
than give up its prejudices, the con- 
flict came. The North was fighting 
for its prejudices, the South for its 
rights. Both parties may have gotten 
into the strife unwisely, but, being in, 
this is the simple and ineffaceable truth 
of the whole matter. And now we 
look earnestly, hopefully, for the trial 
of Mr. Davis, which will bring out be- 
fore the whole country facts and prin- 
ciples, and histories which have not 
been.allowed to see the light since Mr. 
Lincoln’s appropriate midnight en- 
trance into Washington—in a dark- 
ness emblematical of the doom he was 
to bring upon his country. 





MORE HAPPY THAN A’ KING. 


Give me the bright bird palaces, 

mA 4 joy oe to dwell, 
e fragrant grove of sycamore, 
The Sior-breathing dell, 

"Tis there, with rapture in my soul, 
I sit in bliss and sing, 

“ -by to care, for here I feel 
More happy taan a King.” 





THE ORGAN, 
(From the German of Herder.) 


'BY TENELLA. ] 


Oh, temple by God’s breath inspired ! 
Who first contrived your wondrous frame, 

Whence voices of all living things 
Together praise Jehovah’s name ? 

Now, wailing misereres shed 
A heart-appalling groan abroad, 

Then, plaintive flute and cymbal’s clang 
With martial clarion’s blast accord ; 

The haughtboy’s scream blends boldly with 
A nation’s shout of jubilee, 

Whilst over all the trumpet’s notes 
Exultant tell of victory. 


From piping reed the strain ascends 
To tymbrel’s thunder. Hark! the dead 
Are stirring. Graves are opening— 
*Tis the last judgment’s trumpet dread! 
How hovering hang the expectant tones 
On all creation’s out-spread wings! 
Jehovah comes! His thunders roll, 
Before Him bow all living things. 
Now, in soft-breathing words He speaks 
To human hearts. which, trembling, awed, 
Bow down in prayer, then, with one voice 
Shout hallelujahs to the Lord, 


The son of Maia strung the lyre, 
Apollo tuned the joyous lute, 
While from the shepherd’s simple reed 
Pan formed the sweetly plaintive flute. 
A greater Pan was he who gave 
Creation’s glorious song a voice, 
And let the yearning human soul 
Hear Earth and Sea with Heaven rejoice, 


Disdaining music of the strings, 
Cecilia—noblest Roman maid— 

That she might hear Creation’s song 
Deep in her heart with fervor prayed ¢ 

“Oh! let me hear that song of praise 
These holy three sang in the fire! 

Oh! let my longing soul drink in 
The music of the Heavenly choir.” 

Lo! by her side an angel stands, 
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Who oft appeared to her in prayer, 
He touched her ear—entranced she heard 
Creation’s song roll through the air. 
Stars, Sun and Moon, the Heavenly host, 
The rolling seasons, day and night ; 
The ice and snow, the frost and storm, 
‘The dew and rain, darkness and light. 
Mountains and hills, and all green things, 
Fountains and streams, seas, rocks, and wood, 
The souls in heaven, and tribes of earth 
Praised God, the merciful and good. 


In adoration she sank down, 
** And now, oh! angel, let me hear 
The echo of this song,” she cried, 
‘«I*& music meet for mortal ear.” 


With speed an artist then he sought 
Whom Bazaleel’s rapt soul inspired, 
Measure and number in his hand 
In silence placed, and then retired, 
An edifice of harmonies, 
Cathedral-like he reared, whence rang, 
In one accofding voice of praise, 
The Gloria which the angels sang. 
Then, all great Christendom intoned 
Her lofty Credo, blessed tie 
Together binding human souls ; 
But when at Sacrament the cry 
“He comes! He comes!” rolled through the aiz, 
The spirits of the saints above 
Came down, and in devotion took 
The offering of Eternal Love, 
Earth and Heaven became one choir, 
The sinner at the temple door 
Shook, when he seemed to hear the tramp 
Proclaim the day when hope is o’er. 


Cecilia gratefully rejoiced, 
For she had found the saints’ communion, 
The Christian unity desired 
By all who seek the Spirit’s Union 
** What shall I call,” said she, ‘this stream 
Of harmony, which bears the soul 
Upon its waves to that broad sea 
Where all Eternity doth roll?” 


*¢ Call it,” the angel said, ‘‘ what thou 
In prayer did yearningly desire ; 
Tax Orcan of that mighty soul 
Which sleeps in all, and doth aspire, 
In richest labyrinth of sound 
The hymn of nature to intone, 
And in devotion echo back 
Oreation’s Song before the Throne!’ 





BERTHA SEELY, 


THE HEROINE OF THE OLD DOMINION, 


tered accordin Art.of Congress, in the vear 1866, by Van Evrie, Porton & Co., in the Clerk's 
office of thet District Court of the United States tor the Southern District of New York J 


CHAPTER III. 
The Wounded Virginian. 

We must leave Major John Rasp 
and his mysterious companion for a 
brief space to their by no means plea- 
sant reflections, and resort to the house 
of Col. Hart Seely, where, in one of the 
front rooms of the upper story, we 
would have found the Colonel and his 
daughter Bertha, at the moment when 
we began this narrative, that is, when 
Rasp led his troop through the town, 
had it been convenient for us. Wein- 
troduce them, therefore, to the reader, 
as they were afew moments before 
the surprise of the Federal troop. Had 
it been day, the exterior of the house 
would at once have struck the observ- 
er as having stood the brunt of a sharp 
contest, for its entire front was riddled 
with bullets, especially about one of 
the windows of the apartment. occu- 
pied by Col. Seely and his daughter. 
When the war began it was one of the 
noblest mansions in the State, and its 
then opulent owner had exhausted his 
‘ ingenuity in improving and adorning 
its grounds, but no sooner had. the for- 
tune of war'placed it within the folds 
cf the great northern “ Anaconda,” 
than ruthless hands eagerly laid it 
waste. 

Its ornamental fences, its noble 
shade trees, its rare and tasteful shrub- 
bery, had been destroyed, cut down, 

uprooted, by a violence which extend- 
ed its hate even against the inanimate 


of “rebel soil.” The costly furniture 
of the mansion, with many relics of the 
war of 1776, when the “rebel soil” 
stretched from the St. Lawrence to the 
Mississippi, and even its marble man- 
tels and carved balustrades had been 
transported North, and the carpets for- 
merly trodden by the Virginia Lees, 
Washingtons, Randolphs, Ashbys, and 
a host of other noble gentlemen whose 
names were stars of the first magni- 
tude in American history, now, per 
chance, cover the sanctified floors of 
some great New England divine who 
twists into his creed of modern piety 
the strange dogma that to strip a “re- 
bel” is to do God’s service. Its mag- 
nificent pianos, and its golden harps 
and silver-stringed guitars, with which 
beautiful and stately southern dames 
had made rich melody in chanting the 
deeds of America’s heroes, are now, 
perchance, scattered among the holy 
hills of the tri-mountain city, long 
since auctioned off by the righteous 
descendants of the immaculate Puri- 
tans. Its superb library, the gather- 
ing of a century, to accumulate which 
had cost years of research and heavy 
expense, and numbering volumes once 
held by the hands of Jefferson, and pe- 
rused by men whose names are almost 
worshipped in Virginia, and revered 
throughout Christendom, had been 
carted off by the disciples of Greeley, 
the followers of Phillips, the devotees 
of Lloyd Garrison, the believers in the 
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maxims of Chase and Seward, and Col- 
fax, and Thad. Stevens, the men of the 
B. F. Butler stripe ; and now are some 
in vile cellars, some in mouldy second- 
hand bookstores, some in stately semi- 
naries of learning far North, and some 
the prized trophies of pulpit-warriors. 
And thus all things movable in that 
time-honored Virginian mansion had 
departed, even to the smallest and 
most humble utensil of house or kitch- 
en, for it fallen, as thousands like it 
fell, into the gentle hands of doughty 
men of thesword, who had been taught 
that to plunder private property was 
the most efficient means by which the 
“‘ rebellion” shculd be crushed. 

How different this from the war 
waged by the great Confederate lead- 
er, Robert E. Lee; but then Lee was 
a soldier of jhe old and exploded chi- 
valric school, and had not had been 
blessed from infancy by the moral 
training of the blessed Puritan ! 

The battered mansion was almost 
a ruin, for save in one room, the very 
window blinds and shutters had been 
carried off. As you crossed its 
desecrated threshold, a mournful echo 
smote upon the ear, and a sense of 
utter desolation swept like a sud- 
den chill through the soul. You pass 


along the broad hall, its shattered walls 


rifled of the grand paintings that once 
adorned them, and cautiously moving, 
you ascend the wide stairway, until 
you pause for a moment on the second 
floor, for sense of desolation becomes 
oppressive. There are great splashes 
of blood on the walls, and the ceiling 
is shattered and scarred with bullet- 
marks. The remaining wood work is 
cut and hacked—some of this is the 
memento of the heroic defence vainly 
made by Hart Seely beneath his an- 
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cestral home—more is the wanton des 
tructions of the foe of the South. 
Then, just at the foot of the stairs, 
where you see the imprint of a bloody 
hand, there fell the only son of Hart 
Seely, shot down by his old classmate 
of Harvard, as he fought as men fight 
who fear not death and scorn dishonor, 
shot down when disarmed, wounded, 
helpless, with the shriek of his mother 
wringing in his ear, as she fled from a 
ruffian negro soldier ; shot down like 
a dog, because he refused to beg for 
mercy at the hands of a man who had 
been saved by him from life-long dis- 
grace. “Qh, liberty, what crimes are 
perpetrated in thy name!” Oh; war, 
to what deeds of demons dost thou 
give sanction of law and plea of ne 
cessity! Oh, fanaticism, from what 
nethermost hell dost thou pluck thy 
brands of destruction! There, on the 
right, you see a window which should 
be draped in eternal mourning, as it is 
when we look at it in this story, for 
headlong from that window leaped a 
young and beautiful woman, Clara 
Seely, only sister of Bertha, to escape 
a fate worse than death—to evade the 
lustful grasp of a freed negro, whose 
brutal mind believed his uniform gave 
him license to do aught his savage pax 
sions might prompt, so that a “rebel 
woman” suffered. 

You see the dark, red stain on the 
floor, just beneath the window. There 
dripped the heart’s blood of him she 
escaped, smitten by the sabre of the 
desperate sire; and below, upon the 
paved yard, was a stain, now erased, 
that marked the spot where gentle 
Clara Seely gasped out her young 
life, angelic martyr, beauteous victim 
of the Great Civil War. 

Now we enter the only occupied 
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room of this sad mansion, and there, 
extended on a bare couch of unpicked, 
raw cotton, with a worn and emaciated 
form, but eyes that flame, reclines the 
gallant Col. Hart Seely, suffering from 
a recent wonnd, and lately deemed 
mortally hurt—perhaps so yet. A no- 
ble-looking man, tall, well-formed and 
handsome, despite the ravages of time, 
sorrow and sickness ; with his snowy 
white hair tossed far back from a brow 
bearing the impress of high-toned 
thoughts and manly deeds. 

Near him, on an empty box, the only 
apology fora chair in that plunder- 
smitten house, sat his only remaining 
child, his beloved daughter, Bertha 
Seely. She held his grandly-shaped 
head upon her bosom, half kneeling as 
she sat, and bathed his feverish tem- 
ples from time to time with water 
poured from the wounded officer’s can- 
teen. 

The tallow candle flickering on the 
empty hearth, cast a fitful gleam upon 
the scene, but distinctly revealed the 
extraordinary loveliness of the “rebel 
girl” Pale as snow, for the times 
were wont to banish the blood of 
health from the cheek of woman—the 
times for -which a noted editor had 
published his yearning, the times 
when “the faces of southern women 
should grow pale and wan!”—but 
haughty, and true to the principles of 
her adored father, Bertha Scely cer- 
tainly was, and if that pallor so 
ghostly and unnatural detracted from 
one kind of beauty, it added to another 
—the beauty of defiance, near akin to 
the beauty of despair. The jetty 
black eyes, almost dazzling in their 
brilliancy, from the contrast with the 
purest snowiness of complexion, were 
fixed upon her father’s face as he con- 
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versed; and though sitting in a con- 
strained posture, the exquisite sym- 
metry of her form was plainly dis- 
cernible amid the inky folds of her 
dress of mourning. 

Col. Seely spoke in a very low and 
guarded tone, except when some 
thought rose fiercely in his mind, and 
demanded louder vent. 

“I know I am dying, my daughter,” 
said he. “Do not hope.” \ 

“Oh, say not so, dear father,” cried 
Bertha, drawing his head more closely 
to her bosom. “You felt better this 
morning. Your wound has closed.” 

“Perhaps that may be my ailing, 
Bertha. But, my darling child, you 
are brave and resolute. You have 
united in your heart the courage of 
man and the fortitude of woman. You 
do not fear to confront realities. So I 
have no hesitation in telling you that 
your father is dying, dying rapidly.” 

Her bosom heaved for a single in- 
stant. Woman’s gentle nature, a 
daughter’s boundless love, an adoring 
child’s illimitable affection swelled her 
heart almost to bursting, and the 
great sob of speechless agony she 
choked back into the depths of her 
resolute soul, forced the tears, silent, 
but oh ! how eloquent, from her eyes, 
and her father felt them as they rained 
upon his face, as she convulsively 
pressed it to her own. 

He knew that were she the gentlu 
Clara, who slept so quietly benea h 
the sod, out there in the ruined orchard 
field, she would have filled the house 
with her loud weeping,. but he felt 
that Bertha’s speechless woe was all 
the deeper for its silence. His own 
good and tender heart was profoundly 
moved, not so much by the nearness 
of the last terrible change—though 
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his great soul well appreciated the 
solemn mystery of death—as by the 
anguish of that beloved daughter, and 
he strove to soothe her. 

“Be calm, my darling; it is well 
that I should die now, for I die of 
wounds received in my country’s de- 
' fence, and beneath my own roof, the 
hume of my father. I have been a sad 
burden to you, my child— 

“Qh, father !” 

“A worn out, crippled old man, be- 
set by foes on every side, ruined in 
health and fortune. I am glad God 
has seen fit to give me my discharge. 
I am going home, my Bertha.” 

She said nothing, but the white face 
and compressed lips spoke for her. 
She dared not open her mouth to speak, 
lest she should utter that loud heart- 
broken wail she had heard women ut- 
ter as they mourned over beloved ones, 
lost to love and earth forever. 

“My life has been long and gener- 
ally happy, and I die with no mortal 
sin upon my’ soul, save one, and I 
trust that hath been atoned for by 
years of repentance.” 

“One mortal sin, father?” 

“One,” said Seely, solemnly. “ One, 
though when ’twas done I did not in- 
tend it, and yet when I planned it, I 
had resolved upon it.” 

“Do not speak of it, father,” said 
bis. daughter, “its remembrance agi- 
tates you.” 

“It may, some day, reach your 
knowledge in distorted shape,” replied 
Col. Seely; “therefore, while time 
may be left me, let me speak.” 

He paused ag if to collect his 
thoughts, and during that pause it 
was that the attack alluded to in the 
preceding chapter, was made upon the 
Federals at Hubert’s House. ‘he dis- 
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tant sounds of the brief conflict reached 
the ears of the Colonel and his daugh- 
ter, and for a moment diverted their 
thoughts from the intended conversa- 
tion. 

“Hark! Firing!” said the Colonel, 
with flashing eyes. “Can it be that 
the Federal troops have attacked the 
defenceless citizens of this unfortunate 
town?” 

“It is a barbarity with which cus. 
tom has made them familiar,” replied 
Bertha, in a tone of deep scorn, as she 
gently disengaged herself from her 
father and moved to the window. 

It was then that her tall and majes- 
tic figure was revealed in all its grace- 
ful beauty of form and motion, as with 
a bold, defiant air she threw open the 
shutters of the sashless windows, and 
strove to penetrate the deep darkness 
with her eager gaze. 

“Bertha, my dear, rash daughter, 
do you not remember that your figure 
is plainly visible from the street, for 
you are between it and that candle.” 

“And this war has on record many 
instances in which a Federal bullet 
has slain an offending woman,” said 
Bertha, as she closed the shutters, so 
that the light could not be discerned 
from without. “ Besides, should the 
enemy dream that Col. Hart Seely, — 
whom they have striven so long to en- 
trap, is here, we might expect a visit 
speedily. Let me listen, dear father, 
to learn, if possible, what this firing 
means.” 

“It means ruin and havoc, blood, 


‘murder, strife, and all the evils of 


dreadful war,” said Col. Seely, as if 
speaking to himself. “Ob, unbappy 
Virginia, how thy once peaceful and 
happy land hath become the home of 
violence, and the prey of the spoiler; 
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thy flourishing cities become besieged 
fortresses, or outraged conquests ; thy 
peaceful towns and sequestered vil- 
lages depopulated of their youth ; thy 
pleasant country houses laid in ashes, 
and thy fields trampled by the bloody 
march of the foeman and the destruc- 
tive hoofs of the war horse! Qh, dese- 
crated land of the great Washington, 
to what base and bitter humiliation 
hast thou been prostrated! Even thy 


churches, the dedicated temples of the ° 


Most High, are made a sport and a 
scoff for the ribald jeers of lawless sol- 
diery; thy altars are polluted with 
the cards and dice of gamblers, and 
the walls of thy sanctuaries are 
stained with horrible blasphemies ; 
the graves of thy sons are torn open 
by the greedy hands of sacrilege in 
search of gold, and the hate of thy 
triumphant enemies would fain blot 
out thy very name! Alas, that I 
should have lived to know thy ruin | 
Oh, my son, my murdered boy, would 
that I had died with thee.” 

And thus the heartsore Virginian 
continued to mutter his thoughts as 
his daughter listened at’ the window, 
until the great and scalding tears 
rolled from his eyes upon his withered 
cheeks. 

“Do you hear it, father? Do you 
not hear and recognize the Confederate 
shout of victory?” exclaimed Bertha, 
etanding joyfully erect. 

“Thear it! Ihear it! I recognize 
the cry that I have heard in a hundred 
battles! I thank thee, oh merciful 
God, that I have heard it once again 
before I die !” cried Col. Seely, rising 
almost to his feet in his excitement. 
I heard it first at Manassas, and heard 
it loudest when the gallant hero of 
this war, the glorious “Stonewall 
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Jackson,” swept down upon McClellan 
before Richmond, and drove the blue 
coated hosts before him like frightened 
sheep.” 

“All is still again,” said Bertha, 
“save here and there a dripping shot 
and the sound of a fast flying horse. 
It must be that the Federal troop has 
been surprised. Could it be by Mos- 
by, or Fitz-Lee?” 

“Neither, my daughter. Mosby 
ig warring on the Maryland line, and 
Fitz-Lee is near Richmond. It may 
be the gallant Rhodes, or perhaps 
some of his gallant comrades. For- 
tune attend him, whoever he may be 
—alas | this arm can strike no more,” 
He gazed mournfully upon his thin 
and wasted hand, which, besides the 
ravages of fever, showed the loss of a 
thumb. 

“Oh, if it. should be Randolph !” 
suddenly exclaimed Bertha, clasping 
her hands, 

“Tt may be, it may be,” said Col. 
Seely, “though I scarcely dare to hope 
it. Yet he moves like the liglituing, 
and his charge is like the thunderbolt. 
But he is overbold, overbold to ven- 
ture so far within the Federal lines.” 

“He fears nothing,” said Bertha, 
with that admiring emphasis with 
which a woman ever speaks of him 
she loves. “Oh, I pray that it may 
be Randolph, and that he may learn 
that you are here.” 

. “You leave yourself out, my dear,” 
remarked the Colonel, as he resumed 
his recumbent posture. “Ab, it is the 
dearest wish of my heart, next to my 
reconciliation with Heaven, to behold 
you his wife, my child, ere I am called 
away. Ah me, who will guard you 
when I am no more?” 

There was a sudden noise as of a 
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footfall in a remote apartment, and 
both Bertha and her father bent their 
heads towards the spot. 

“More than once, since we arrived 
this morning,” remarked the Colonel, 
“it has seemed to me that I have 
heard that sound—the sound of a sly- 
stepping foot. Have you heard it, 
Bertha ?” 

“No, father,” she whispered, still 
listening. 

“TI thought it arose from my shat- 
tered nerves, which are racked at 
every sudden sound.” 

“IT will search for.the cause, father,” 
said Bertha boldly. 

“The cause would perceive you.” 

“T shall not take the light with me.” 

“What! go through these dreary 
rooms in that pitchy darkness. I 
would almost have flinched from it in 
my vigorous days,” said the Colonel. 


“Like Randolph, I fear nothing,” 
said the “rebel girl,” as she drew a 


p stol from her father’s belt. “Rest 
quietly, father. IfI find a spy lurk- 
ing about, I will make this house too 
hot for him. You know I am familiar 
with every passage in it. Do not 
rise.” 

“Nay, I shall not lie here—abh, I 
must,” groaned the Colonel, as he at- 
tempted to rise, but sank back ex- 
hausted, while a pang of agony 
writhed his features. “This wound, 
this wound! Go on, my child, aud be 
speedy in your return, for I feel that 
my end is nigh. Had the plunderers 
of this poor house left me even a lock 
or a bolt to my dvors, we could bar 
ous the intruder, but the soldiers of 
the ‘opulent North’ have carried off 
even the hinges of our doors,” he ad- 
ded with bittersarcasm. “Bespeedy.” 

Bertha hesitated for a moment, but 
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the necessity of the act forced her to 
leave her father, and pressing a kiss 
upon his forehead, she left the room, 
and glided into the dark depths of the 
deserted chambers. 

Bold even to audacity, as bad ever 
been all of her blood, save the gentle 
Clara, she nevertheless felt her pulse 
beat faster, and a chilly sensation 
creep through her veins as she glided 
noiseless from room to room, and 
through silent corridors. Familiar to 
her from infancy, the various openings 
aud sly corners of the great mansion 
were perfectly v sible to her mind’s 
eye, yet the dreadful darknéss seemed 
peopled with airy phantoms, unseen, 
impalpable, but attending her step for 
step, moving when she moved, halting 
when she halted, and with ghostly 
eyes watching her every movement. 
There was not cowardice in the 
haughty soul of the “rebel girl,” no 
fear of aught in living form, but a 
slight superstitious taint had been im. 
planted in her mind during early child- 
hood by the many weird stories of her 
African nurse; and though the heroic 
girl scorned herself for the feeling, 
early associations were irradicable, 
and despite the strong common sense 
and high self-pride of her character, it 
seemed to her that over her head there 
was outstretched a giant-like arm, but 
whether to attack or defend she could 
not decide. She went on resolutely, 
however, determined to make a com- 
plete circuit of every’ room, holding 
her weapon ready for instant use. 

Her progress was swift and noise- 
less; her dress was of soft material, 
and made no rustling as she glided 
here and there, and her tiny, delicate 
feet fell as lightly as down. She had 
passed thus around several apart 
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ments, and knew that she was about 
to enter what had once been the chief 
parlor of the mansion. At the door, 
as her outstretched hand touclied it, 
she paused. She remembered that in 
this room there was a loose plank in 
the flooring, upon and over which she 
had often amused herself when a 
child, by pressing her foot to hear its 
noise as it yielded to her weight. It 
used to sound dull and muffled in 
those days, through its covering of 
rich carpeting, and now that the floor 
was bared by the plundering raiders 
of the North, she knew that if by 
chance she should tread upon it, the 
noise would be sharp and clear, loud 
enough to reach the room where her 
father was; and as she reflected, she 
concluded that the noise they had so 
plainly distinguished from amid the 
many mysterious echoes and inex- 
plicable sounds always heard in de- 
serted houses, must have been caused 
by the pressure of a foot upon that 
loose board. There were four doors 
which opened into this apartment— 
one from the main hall, and at that 
she stood; two from apartments al- 
ways appropriated to the use of her 
father’s guests, and the fourth led into 
a narrow hall that led to a stairway 
communicating with the rear yard be- 
low. 

As she revolved this knowledge with- 
in her mind, there fell upon her ear the 
sound of a deeply drawn breath. She 
listened with her heart almost stilled 
by her eagerness. She heard it again, 
and then a slow, sliding motion, as if 
the invisible one were creeping to- 
wards her. The room was very large, 
and in the terrible darkness and the 
horrible stillness, she could not decide 
whether this unseen thing was a hu- 
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man being or a beast, nor whether it 
was gradually nearing her on the left, 
in front, or on the right. 

Bertha Seely was a brave-hearted 
girl, and had faced many a rough and 
perilous adventure, in the company of 
her father, as they had fled from place 
to place, to avoid both public and pri- 
vate foes, but, as her heart told her 
that her mind ‘had become confused in 
the many windings she had made dur- 
ing her rapid reconnoitre of the desert- 
ed rooms, she felt a greater fear than 
she liked to confess.even to herself, as 
she strove in vain to locate the un- 
seen. 

An attack was meditated upon her, 
no doubt of that, for the slow, deadly- 
cautious creeping along the bare floor 
continued, approaching, perhaps, by 
Lair-breadths, but certainly approach- 
ing. To add to her terror, for conti 
nued fear will breed terror in the hearts 
of the boldest, this creeping approach 
sometimes seemed to come from the 
hall, from which she had just taken one 
step into the room. Her intellect at- 
tempted to beat down this terrifying 
imagination, but the growing chaos of 
her ideas of sound, distance, and lo- 
cality, increased until not’ one but a 
score of unseen foes, from as many di- 
rections, seemed creeping towards her. 

Could this invisible antagonist see 
her in all that black of night¥ She 
had read of men whose eyes were so 
fashioned that, like cats and owls, they 
could see by night. 

She began to feel sick and faint, and 
conscious of this weakness, felt great- 
er terror than ever. ‘Lo faint might 
be ruin, death, certainly disaster. She 
had never fainted, and hitherto be- 
lieved her nerves too masculine to yield 
such homage to the potency of fear ; 
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but now—ah, the boldest man within 
the Confederacy, and for bolder on 
earth, search earth in vain, would have 
quaked, thinking, hearing, imagining 
as Bertha did. 

But when on the point of sinking 
beneath all this horror, she heard the 
well-known loose board crack beneath 
the weight of the unseen ! 

No fear then, no hesitation to place 
the foe, beast or man—she knew right 
where it was, and, quick as the flash 
of the living lightning, she drew trig- 
ger at the centre of the floor. 

The old mansion roared with the ex- 
plosion, anda deep groan of agony 
followed the shot. Brief as had been 
the light emitted by the flame from the 
pistol’s mouth, Bertha had scen a man 
sink upon his pain-convulsed face to 
the floor. 

She bounded away to the room 
where she had left her father, little 
suspecting that her random shot had 
laid low the spy posted by Leighton. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Fatal Shot. 

Col. Seely, as his daughter left him, 
sank into a reverie of the past and 
present of his country, through which 
dreary forebodings of the future were 
entwined. His ear, for a moment, fol- 
lowed the footsteps of Bertha, as she 
departed, but as she almost imme- 
diately, on leaving the room, had 
glided on uoiselessly, and as he thought 
that the sound which he had heard 
arose from some trivial cause, well to 
ascertain to remove uneasiness, but 
probably of no great moment, his mind 
soon reverted to more important sub- 
jects. Occasionally, too, the objects 
about him, the well known walls, the 
familiar hearth, and all that Federal 
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vandalism had spared, would suggest 
personally bitter reminiscences to his 
mind, and the shadows on his lofty 
brow would grow dark and fierce. 
“And this is the war the civilized 
North has been forced to wage to van- 
quish a generous and chivalric people,” 
he muttered, as his eyes flashed scorn 
and defiance. “ This is their ‘ military 
necessity,’ which wages war as barba- 
rously as the very savage their Puri- 
tan ancestors exterminated by sword 
and torch, And for what? To try to 
make the negro equal with the white 
man. So says Fanaticism, and be- 
lieves it truth ; so says Political Am- 
bition, and knows ft is a lie; and so 
these two demons of destruction, Fan- 
aticism and Political Ambition, join 
hands to overwhelm and utterly devas- 
tate the unfortunate South. And they 
will achieve their purpose, aided as 
they are by division and supineness 
in the doomed Confederacy. We shall 
fail—the world is against us—our peo- 
ple are becoming exhausted ; there are 
no men to take the place of those who 
have fallen, and the North has her 
own teeming millions and the pauper- 
ism of the old world to draw upon. 
We shall fail, and then ‘ Val Victus/’ 
will rise as a spoil-slogan from the 
throats of the demagogues of the tri. 
umphant North. Then Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, still smarting under 
the cane of the indignant South Caro- 
linian, will seek to gratify his. hate, 
and to avenge upon a great people the 
punishment he tamely bore from one 
man. The future of my country, the 
country of Washington, and that of 
Hancock also, the future of the once 
great United States, looms dark and 
threatening to my dying gaze. Anar-. 
chy, tyranny, confusion, oppression, 
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Heaven grant that the French Revolu- 
tion,may not be made to pale before 
the horrors of—afler the war. But”— 
Here the report of a pistol rang sharp- 
ly upon his ear, and the next moment 
he beheld his daughter rushing into the 
room, almost breathless with haste and 
emotion, 

“T have shot him, father! I have 
shot him! As the pistol flashed I saw 
him fall. He lies in the main parlor.” 

“Dead ?” ; 

“Ido not know. Let me take the 
candle and ascertain who he is, and if 
I have killed him,” and snatching up 
the light, Bertha rushed away. 

“Too fast, too fast, my dear child. 
You will put out the light in your haste,” 
cried the Colonel. But Bertha hurried 
on. 

“Oh!” groaned the Colonel, as he 
remained in the darkness, “behold 


what terrible changes are wrought by 


this unholy war! That girl, so lovely, 
so tender-hearted by nature, so like 
her mother in heart and form, once tvo 
gentle to harm a worm, now boldly 
and successfully uses the arms of men, 
and deliberately essays to take human 
lite! Blood! bleod! blood! How 
the land reeks with it ! how the very 
air is foul with the smell of blood! 
Men become tigers and beasts of prey, 
women unsex themselves and grow fa- 
wiliar with violence and murder! Oh! 
my child, my daughter, what dread fu- 
ture is before thee! Homeless, coun- 
tryless, fatherless |” 

Meanwhile, the “rebel girl,” firm in 
her purpose, had hastened to the spot 
where she had seen the intruder fall. 
But the apartment was empty. There 
was a pool of blood on the loose board, 
_ and great drops here and there into 
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and along the hall which lead to the 
rear yard stairway. Following this 
trail, Bertha descended the stairs until 
she reached the door opening upon the 
back piazza. It was useless and dan- 
gerous to proceed farther, for the ris- 
ing wind threatened to extinguish her 
candle; and that it was dangerous 
Bertha received a fearful hint in the : 
whiz of a bullet that passed her ear, 
and the report of a pistol, with its an- 
gry flash darting from a clump of shrub- 
bery in the yard. Fortunately the 
vindictive aim of the flying and 
wounded spy was unsteady, or the 
high-spirited girl would have been ano- 
ther added to the long list of southern 
women slain by northern men. 

“Oh! coward heart,” exclaimed 
Bertha, scornfully, as she reascended 
the stairs ‘ At least your craven car- 
cass smarts right roundly from a wo- 
man’s hand. But let me hurry to re- 
join my poor father, whom this second 
shot must alarm greatly.” 

A few rapid steps placed her at her 
father’s side, and a few rapidly spoken 
words soothed bis alarm. 

“Dreadful times we live in, my dear 
child, and I fear more dreadful still 
are in store for you. As for me—well, 
I feel the warning weakness coming 
ou again, and each time that I rally 
fromm its chilly faintness, I know that I 
have taken another stride towards the 
embrace of Death. Raise me, my 
daughter, so that my throbbing tem- 
ples may rest upon your bosom. I 
used to dream, Bertha, that when my 
last day should come,this old head, white 
and feeble with peaceful age, would 
lie lovingly upon the broad and noble 
breast of my glorious boy, the mur- 
dered Marion ; but Marion is dead ; 
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Clara is dead ; your mother is dead ; 
and ere another sun rises your father 
will be dead.” 

“Qh, my father !” was all that Ber- 
tha dared to articulate, as she lifted 
that beloved head, whitened before its 
time, to her soft bosom, and pressed it 
in her arms convulsively, 

“A few short years ago, and how 
happy were we all, my darling.” 

“Oh! dear father, do not, do not 
talk thus,” exclaimed Bertha, as she 
beat back her rising sobs with an iro 
will that shook every fibre in her 
being. 

“Yes, my poor child, 1 must yield 
to the sunbeam memcries of the past. 
It gives my aching heart sweet relief, 
and therefore let.me pause for a mo- 
ment amid the flowers and balmy re- 
collections of my past life ere I leap 
into that dark and dismal time ia 
which I committed the one, and I hope- 
fully trust, the only great sin of my 
life.” 

The father raised his eyes plead- 
ingly to those of his child, to whose 
love he clung the more tenaciously 
as he felt his soul rapidly floating to- 
wards the great and awful sea of eter- 
nity. 

She gazed tenderly down upon the 
time-worn, care-stained and battle- 
scarred face, and pressed her lips fer- 
vently to his. ; 

“Speak on, dear father, and as you 
will. Oh,” she thought, as a spasm 
of anguish thrilled her heart, “he lit- 
tle knows how I long to cry out, let 
me die, oh God, with my adored 
father! But it would increase his 
sorrow, poor, darling father |” - 

“Yes, we were very happy then— 
a few years ago, as late as 1861, and 
this is 1864—three short years ago. 
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This room was your mother’s room 
and mine too, for we never lived apart 
trom the day we became man and 
wife. In this room, you were born, 
Bertha, and so was our gentle Clara, 
and my glorious Marion. This was 
your mother’s bridal chamber, my 
child, and here she gave up to God 
that gentle spirit which had been my 
comfort and solace for thirty-five 
years of love and happiness. Here 
she died, the very moment that she 
learned that our boy had fallen, slain, 
butchered beneath his mother’s roof, 
almost before her eyes, at the foot of 
the stairs, where, when a child, a rosy 
cheeked little boy, he used to shout 
and leap for joy as his mother feigned 
to pursue him. You sce that broken 
bracket, over the mautel there. Do 
you remember what hung there?” 

“My mother’s picture, father.” 

“Yes, one that I had painted just 
as she looked when I married her. I 
can see it now, with its features of 
love and beauty, following me with 
its gentle gaze—the Yankees have 
that picture now—it hangs in some 
Yankec parlor, perhaps, may be a 
Yankee general’s, or perchance a. 
Yankee preacher’s, or a Yankee -sena- 
tor’s. I hope that it is destroyed, for 
the thought that it graces the lair of 
some conscienceless plunderer, makes 
my heart too bitter towards man for 
one so near his God!” He paused 
for a moment, and closed his eyes as 
if to shut out these dismal memories, 
but they would come back. 

“And yonder, near that window, 
used to hang another picture.” 

“ My brother’s, father ?” 

“Ay, my glorious Marion, who, true 
to the blood of the gallant Marion of 
16, died like a hero in defending his 
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father’s hearth from the foul invader!” 
almost shouted the Colonel, as a flash 
of triumph blazed over his proud fea- 
tures, 

“But I am dwelling too long upon 
these scenes, and the flowers and sun- 
beams of memory turn to nettles and 
storm, when I strive to embrace 
them,” he continued mournfully. “Let 
me come to that other. Listen, Ber- 
tha. When I married your mother, I 
did not know that she had once in- 
spired a deep passion in the bosom of 
another. I knew that one of beauty 
so peerless, connections so imposing, 
wealth so great, must have had many 
admirers; and many who strove to 
win her hand, but I did not suspect 
that there was one who entertained 
for her a passion as intensely personal 
as my own; and who, to win her, 
would gladly have taken her without 
a dollar of her wealth. I knew that 
many had made her offers, the first of 
the country, North and South, but I 
felt it beneath the pride and honor of 
a gentleman ever to attempt to in- 
trude into such sacred matters, and 
though I casually heard of the rejec- 
tion of this one and that one, I never 
had even seen or heard of Archibald 
Rasp.” . 

“ Of whom ?” exclaimed Bertha, 

“Archibald Rasp, my child.” 

“Any kin to Major John Rasp?” 
she continued eagerly, as her eyes 
flashed. 

“His father. 


Archibald Rasp was 
the father of that Federal firebrand of 
destruction, that—” 

“‘Cowboy’ of the - Revolution of 


1861!” cried Bertha. “And so his 
father loved my mother? How 
strange |” 

“Not at all strange,”-said the 
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Colonel. “It seems he had met her 
at Saratoga, the summer before I be- 
came her husband, and fallen desper- 
ately in love with her, for she was the 
beauty of the day. He was a pre- 
sumptuous fellow, however, and vain 
enough to imagine himself invincible 
with all womankind. So after a few 
days of fashionable flirtation, he made 
a formal offer of himself, and was re- 
jected, and with much feeling of sur- 
prise and indignation on the part of 
your mother, who had never en- 
couraged his attentions in the 
slightest degree, but rather avoided 
them. This avoidance, the muddy- 
witted fellow mistook for the shyness 
or coquetry of love.” 

“But who was this Archibald Rasp, 
and of what State?” 

“He was a lawyer by profession, 
born in Massachusetts, of regular 
Puritanic lineage from Scottish origin; 
and, as fortune would have it, though 
I am very sorry for it, a very distant 
relative of your mother.” 

“And so his son, this furious Fed- 
eral trooper, is a relative, though very 
distant, of mine also!” exclaimed 
Bertha, in high scorn, _ 

“Very distant, so very distant that 
it would puzzle Heraldry to name the 
consanguinity, and yet so near that, 
after you, he stands heir-at-law to a 
great Scottish estate.” 

“And he knows this ?” 

“ With all his brutal charcater,” re- 
plied the Colonel, “this John Rasp is 
very shrewd, especially in a matter so 
vital to his own interests. And even 
were he dull, there is his sister 
Catherine Rasp, who is a very demon 
in intrigue and daring.” =, 

“Catherine Rasp—oh yes, I have 
heard that he had a sister.” 
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“And that sister failing to keep him 
well informed, he has a mysterious 
friend, one Leighton, a Yankee spy, at 
present--what he was originally, I 
do not know—but this fellow Leigh- 


ton is his firmest friend, and equals — 


his sister Catherine in address and 
boldness. But let me return to Ar- 
chibald, the father. Well, he was re- 
jected, and returned to Massachusetts, 
and soon after married, But, as 
events proved, he never forgot his 
first love, nor forgave her for his re- 
jection. He was a vindictive and 
malicious man, full of rancor and un- 
sparing in his sarcasm and abuse to- 
wards all that hedisliked. Five years 
after his marriage—you were not born 
then—he visited this part of Virginia, 
leaving his wife and two children, 
John and Catherine, the latter a mere 
infant, at his home. Here, he soon 
became acquainted with me. In fact, 
he sought my intimacy, though, from 
instinct, I disliked him, and now know 
that from association he must have 
profoundly hated me, as the happy 
husband of the woman who had re- 
jected him, and whom from loving he 
turned to hating. This transforma- 
tion of feeling is natural to all base 
minds, for a true gentleman in heart, 
no matter what his station in life may 
be, never entertains any but kind 
feeling for the woman he has loved, 
whether his affection be returned or 
not. Your mother not only disliked, 
but feared the man, for after his in- 
sinuating address had gained him ad- 
mittance to our house as a guest, she 
observed that he attempted to renew 
the associations of former years, 
which, though they had been of brief 
continuance and extremely conven. 
tional, were far too intimate for the 
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laws and usages of married life. This 
attempt she at once quashed, for gen- 
tle and mild as she was by nature, 
education and habit, she could be 
astonishingly firm and repellant when 
necessary. 

“Balked in this dastardl) p irpoge, 
Archibald returned to his original ob 
ject in visiting Bratton, to destroy the 
happiness of the woman and blast the 
reputation of the man whose domestic 
paradise he had invaded, or rather, 
into which he, vermin like, had 
crawled. 

“Indirectly, without personally ap 
pearing in the agency, he attempted 
to poison the mind of your mother 
against me, and to destroy her confi- 
dence in me as a true and faithful 
husband. In this he totally failed, for 
I was fully worthy of that trust. 
About this time, and as he became 
assured that my wife’s reliance in my 
fidelity was impregnable, he learned 
that between him and the ultimate in- 
heritance of the Scottish estate, of 
which I have spoken, had been dis- 
covered by his English lawyer, a new 
and insurmountable obstacle, your 
mother, and, succeeding her, Marion, 
your brother, then a child not four 
years old. ; 

“Tt seems that he had had his eye 
upon the Scottish estate for many 
years, and believing himself the heir- 
at-law, in the event of the death of the 
present owner, if he still lives, had 
employed eminent counsel in England 
and Scotland to investigate his claims, 
-and had twice himself crossed the At- 
lantic on that business. Shortly be- 
fore his ill-omened visit to Bratton, he 
had arrived at the pleasant conclusion 
that he was firmly, legally and un- 
doubtedly the next heir. The then 
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possessor of the estate was a young 
man, mentally and physically very 
feeble; there was no probability that 
he would ever marry, and so decrease 
Archibald’s chances, and it was quite 
probable that his life would soon be 
rpent. But, in the latter supposition, 
Archibald was wrong, for the feeble 
youth grew to strong manhood, both 
in mind and body, and was living, 
though still unmarried, in 1862, when 
I last heard from him. ° 

“Imagine, therefore, the rage and 
chagrin of this vindictive man, when 
he learned that the very woman who 
had rejected him possessed claims to 
the inheritance, which shattered his to 
pure impossibility, so long as she or 
any of her children should live! Con- 
ceive, if you can, his boundless disap- 
pointment, as he reflected that, had 
she married him, his claims would 
have been united with hers. 

“Tu his agitation, when he received 
and read this stunning intelligence, 
we all saw that something remarkably 
_chafing had touched him. We were 
seated in the front piazza at the time, 
he, your mother, I and several friends. 
After reading the letter, which he did 
in extreme haste, and with changing 
color, he stared rather than glanced at 
your mother with eyes of fury, and 
then, seizing his hat and cane, hurried 
away, leaving us bewildered by his 
couduct. 

“While we were discussing it, a 
friend of mine, now a gallant General 
in the Confederate army of Mississippi, 
entered the avenue and was soon with 
us. After afew moments, he called 
me aside, and showing me a letter, 
said: 

“*T have just met Mr. Rasp; he 
seemed half crazed, for he muttered 


curses coupled with your wife’s name, 
and tossed his arms about him like an 
idiot. He did not appear to notice me, 
but hurried right on. As I continued 
on my way hither, I observed this let- 
ter in the path, and on glancing at it, 
I discovered the cause of Rasp’s 
strange capers. Read the letter’ 

“*To whom is it addressed?’ I 
asked. 

“*To Archibald Rasp, Esq.,’ replied 
my friend. J 

“¢ Then I have no right to read it, 
said I. 

“*Your words cast a reflection upon 
me,’ retorted my friend, in some 
haughtiness, for he is quick as pow. 
der to take fire, “‘ for I have read it.’ 

“‘And quite excusably, for you 
picked it up open on the highway, 
and a careless glance mastered the 
contents. In the same place, I would 
have so acted. But I cannot now 
read it, without. the consent of Mr. 
Rasp,’ 

““You are over-punctilious,’ re- 
marked my friend. “ ‘Let me inform 
you.’ 

“* You cannot expect’ me to listen to 
a letter read to me without the owner’s 
knowledge’ 

“* Stop,’ he said, as I bowed, and 
was about to change the subject. 
“This letter speaks of your wife.’ 

“«Enough, my friend. Do me the 
favor to present the letter to Mr. Ar- 
chibald Rasp, and to inform him that 
as he has been heard to utter. curses 
in connection with my wife’s name, I 
demand satisfaction forthwith. Say 
nothing of this affair, until matters 
are settled’ 

“¢T will inform Mr. Rasp as you de- 
sire,” said my friend, ‘‘‘ but as for this, 
if he gets it from me, he will have to 
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fight or sue me. They say he has 
already had some experience in the 
duello, which is a rare thing for a man 
from Massachusetts.” 

“‘And shows their superior good 
sense, though there are cases and 
countries in which a man must yield 
to imperative custom, and so must I 
in this. 

“T left my friend, seemingly cool and 
collected, but in soul I was convulsed 
with rage and all those evil passions 
which make a man a murderer, I 
loved your mother devotedly, I both 
disliked and despised Rasp, and the 
fact that he had dared to speak vilely 
of my wife inflamed my mind to frenzy, 
Minutes seemed hours, and hours days, 
until my friend returned to tell me 
that Rasp was as eager for fight as I. 
It is long years ago, but I remember 
the savage exultation with which I 
received the communication of my 
friend. I resolved to kill Rasp, delib- 
erately resolved to shoot him dead in 
his tracks. My skill with the pistol 
was remarkable, my courage and cool- 
ness as firm as rock, my detestation 
and contempt for my adversary infi- 
nite. I never dreamed, even, that his 
pistol might slay me, and so forever 
mar the happiness of my affectionate 
wife. My whole thought was murder, 
and this is the crime that now weighs 
upon my sinking soul like lead.” 

“The provocation, father, was 
greater than man could bear,” re- 
marked Bertha soothingly, as her 
father groaned aloud. 

“So I thought then,” resumed the 
Colonel, “but I do not think so now, 
The life-long hope of a man suddenly 
dashed to atoms may well create a 
frenzy of speech and gesture, and 
poor, frail human nature should be 
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held widely excusable under such cir- 
cumstances. But then, I believed life 


" insupportable to me, so long as Archi- 


bald Rasp breathed the breath of life, 
and I determined to slay him. In 
thought I marked the spot where my 
unerring ball should strike, in the 
very centre of his forehead, where I 
had observed the deep scowl of hate 
with which he had regarded your 
mother after reading that fatal letter. 

“T shudder as I remember that, to 
make my meditated crime a certainty, 
I practiced for several hours at a mark 
placed upon a tree. That tree still 
stands upon these grounds; its scars 
have become invisible to a careless 
eye, but to me they ever stand forth 
in bold relief. 

“This thirst for revenge consumed 
me, until within a few hours of the 
fatal meeting. Then a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling took place in my heart 
as I became acquainted with the facts 
of the ease, Then the thought that it 
might be said, and with good show of 
evidence, that I hai slain Rasp to re- 
move a claimant, whose rights might 
be clearer than those of my wife to 
the Scottish estate, caused me to re- 
solve not to kill, but merely wound 
him, for I knew that I could place my 
ball where I pleased. 

“We met. He was calm and polite, 
but I could see a devil’s rage in his 
eye. He was very pale, but the pal- 
lor was not from fear. I will do him 
the justice to say that he was as brave 
as any man of those who witnessed 
the scene, and all of them have made 
their names immortal in the history of 
this war. The ground was measured; 
the men were placed, and for a mo- 
ment we stood gazing sternly into 
each other’s eyes, 
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“ Wishing to avoid bloodshed if pos- 
sible, my second conferred for a few 
moments with Rasp’s; but was as- 
sured that Rasp was firm in his pur- 
pose to fight. 

“*He means to kill you, Seely,’ whis- 
pered my friend ; “‘I see it in his eye- 
Be quick in delivering your fire. | 

“ Hestepped aside, and the word was 
given, ‘Are you ready? ‘Ready,’ re- 
plied Rasp, in a quick, fierce tone, as 
his fingers tightened upon his pistol, 
and his fiery eyes darted living flame 
into mine. I paused a moment, se- 
lecting a spot on his person where a 
wound would not be mortal, and yet 
severe; then I replied, ‘ Ready,’ and the 
voice of my friend rang out clear and 
strong, ‘Fire! One !’ and both pistols 
exploded almost simultaneously, but 
there was, perhaps, the tenth of a se- 
cond’s precedence in mine, and as I 


fired he fell, lis bullet grazing my 
right temple, and leaving this scar.” 
He touched his temple with his finger, 
and his daughter kissed it softly. 

“So used your be'oved mother to 
caress that scar, for she said she had 


been its cause. Well, he fell, and the 
attendant surgeon pronounced the 
wound dangerous, but not mortal. My 
bullet had broken his collar bone, and 
glancing upward passed through his 
neck. Hubert’s House was in those 
days a famous inn, and Rasp was car- 
ried thither. There he died within a 
, week.” 

“Oh! father !” murmured Bertha. 

“ And on my soul rests that untime- 
Jy and bloody death, but if years of 
penitence and remorse are of avail in 
propitiating that Great God who hath 
said, ‘ Vengeance is mine |’ then I may 
hope. It was said by those who at- 
tended him that although the wound 
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was the indirect cause of his death, 
he would have recovered, for it was 
healing rapidly, had he not indulged 
in heavy drinking of wine and brandy, 
a habit to which he was always prone. 
This added to the natural fever of his 
hurt, and death ensued. I was sorry 
for this result then, but not remorse- 
ful until my anger had cooled. After 
his death I learned all his baseness, 
among other things that he had plot- 
ted the ruin of your mother’s fair name. 
His wife arrived in Bratton on the day 
that he died, but in his death-delirium 
he did not recognize her. He was 
buried here in Bratton, and his wife 
departed after sending me this mes- 
sage: ‘ You, man of the unholy South, 
may call it a duel; I know it to bea 
murder. In your heart you know it is 
so. I shall teach Ais children to hate 
you and yours. To them I leave my 
avenging.’ This message pierced me 
to the soul, for his wife loved him ; he 
was her husband ; the father of her 
children ; my hand had done her infi- 
nite wrong ; my deed had draped her 
soul in mourning. Ah! it required all 
the affectionate reasoning of your mo- 
ther to soothe my remorse, but time 
and other cares gradually blunted my 
feelings on that subject. Before leav- 
ing Bratton, his wife purchased the 
right of the room in which her husband 
had died, and had its windows strong- 
ly boarded, and its door nailed up. 
Years have passed, and though Hu- 
bert’s House has often changed own- 
ers, that room has remained unmolest- 
ed. A few months after this unfortu- 
nate affair, I interested myself in trac 
ing out the claims of my wife to the 
inheritance of the Scottish estate, and 
accumulated indisputable evidence of 
her clear title to succeed the present 
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possessor, Elgin McDermott, in the en- 
joyment of the Aronvale property. 
Upon you will now devolve all that 
right, and—did you hear a noise as if 
some one stumbling below?” he sud- 
denly exclaimed. 

“T have heard nothing, father ; but 
I will go and examine.” 

“No ; it was nothing,” he continued, 
“but the barking of a dog. I feel 
very weak—let me hasten to a close. 
All of the papers, correspondence, 
proofs, &c., are now in Atlanta, Ga. 
in the care of my true friend, David El- 
more. I wish they were in New York, 
or Europe, or in some safe place with- 
out the Confederacy, for should they 
be destroyed, it would cost you years 
of labor to establish your claims as 
nearest of kin, even if you could ever 
do so. 
orphan, poor child, for all the great 


wealth of your parents is destroyed or 
confiscated by these harpies of the 
northern Congress, who have no more 
respect for the Constitution of our fore- 
fathers than their favorite preachers 


have for the Bible. Our ‘slaves’ are 
freed by a palpably unconstitutional 
enactment, our property in lands or 
houses is plundered from us by mili- 
tary law, backed by despotic legisla- 
tion, our'money has long sincé van- 
ished in defending our rights. All is 
lost, ‘slaves, lands, houses, money, even 
the right to deem ourselves the ne- 
gro’sequal, His equal! We shall be 
fortunate if oaths declaring the negro 
our superior are not crammed down 
our throats with Federal bayonets. 
But the recoil, the reaction will come 
some day, not in mine, perhaps not in 
yours, and the retribution of two na- 
tions, North and South, will be terrific. 
Mark the prophecy—the North will 
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one day call on the South to put down 
the despotism triumphant fanaticism 
and unscrupulous political ambition 
have fostered. But to return. When 
Iam no more, seek David Elmore in 
Atlanta, Georgia, towarls which the 
Federal General Sherman is bending 
all his mighty host. Atlanta will fall, 
and Sherman will sweep like a devas- 
tating storm through the heart of 
Georgia, and piercing the already 
sorely exhausted vitals of the Confe- 
deracy, will reach Savannah ; thence 
turning his army, will pass into South 
Carolina, where deeds of awful barba- 
rity, in the name of the Union, will for- 
ever dishonor the American name. 
That noble State will bear the full 
measure of the Federal vengeance, 
and the smoke of her blazing home- 
steads, and the shrieks of her outraged 
women, and the cries of her homeless 
widows and orphans will ascend to 
heaven, calling down its vengeance 
upon the spdiler ; while across the 
startled Savannah, crippled, plundered, 
crushed Georgia, shall fall an easy 
prey to the lawless raiders who are 
mustering along the Mississippi. There 
is one man who can beat back Sher- 


‘man, and so defeat the plans of the 


much lauded Grant—that man is Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston. His policy is fa- 
tal to the Federals. Old Winfield 
Scott, whom Virginia was once proud 
to call her favorite living son, and 
whom many call ‘the Great Captain of 
the age,’ is reported to have said, ‘ Be- 
ware of Lee’s advances, and Johnston’s 
retreats,’ and the events of this war. 
proved the judgment of the aged sol- 
dier correct. But there is dissension 
and envy, or jealousy in our camps 
and among our leaders ; our people 
are becoming lukewarm ; they see that 
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Christendom, is against us. Atlanta 
will fall; Richmond will fall ; the Con- 
federacy will fall, and then—ah! the 
vision I see before me is too fearful to 
portray. The blacks, the ignorant, 
brutal, sensual negro, will be declared 
the equal, perhaps the superior, of his 
late master, and a war of races will 
ensue, in whose vast ocean of slaugh- 
ter and woe, and desolation, and crime, 
a thousand St. Domingos might pour 
their empurpled streams of human 
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Hasten, therefore, to Atlanta, and hav- 
ing secured the papers make your way 
to Edinburg, where Elgin McDermott 
lives ; declare who you are, and he will 
see that you do not suffer. Ah! that 
footstep! Who is this?” he exclaim- 
ed, as a powerful man suddenly leaped 
into the room, bounding from the ve- 
randah through a window 

“ Major John Rasp, at your service, 
Colonel Hart Seely, and yours, Miss 
Bertha,” replied the intruder, as he held 


blood in one great stream, and be himself haughtily erect. 
thought a rivulet in the comparison, 
(To be continued. ) 
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SHUT OUT FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. 


Oh, w heart! oh, sin soul! 
How terrible the strife ree 

the Angel with flaming sword, 

e otf 

Shut out from the Tree of Life! 


We long for a sight of the precious tree— 
We die fora taste. Alack! 
"Tis ever the same with Dang and mie, 
Fainting and falling 
Shut out from the Tree of Life! 


Hope after hope presents a spear, 
mc hurl it vith all our might ; 
splinters fling from their sides 
Bowl ering shadows of night— 
Shut out trom the Tree of- Life! 


Thus ae every human ho 
Till darkness covers the earth arth 
We do not live till the da; 
We die from the day 
Shut out from the Tree of Life! 


And yet one hope — all, 


Life— 


back— 


of death ; 
birth— 


To light us through rhe ‘Valley of Death, 
And make us firm and brave— 
Shut out from the Tree of Life! 


Oh, Infinite Justice! Infinite Good! 
‘When earth’s last tie shall sever, 
rish and leave the soul 
of darkness forever— 
Shut out from the Tree of Life! 

















A writer in the last number of the 
North American Review is sadly 
troubled to discover the causes of se- 
cession, and engages in an elaborate 
examination of the laws of climate, in 
the hope of discovering these causes. 
The cause of secession is of course so 
abstruse to the scholarship of Boston, 
that volumes might be written on it; 
but to the men of the next generation, 
however learned they may be, it will 
be as plain as that two and two count 
four, and as easily understood as it is 
at this moment by all those not under 
the dominion of the Abolition lunacy. 

Abolition and secession are cause and 
effect, eternally and inexorably linked 
together, as are all other causes and 
effects, and though the next genera- 
tion may think that Jefferson Davis 
and his friends committed grave er- 
rors, ho one will question their mo- 
tives or the justice of their course. 

“Abolition of slavery” is the aboli. 
tion of human society, where whites 
and negroes exist together in approx- 
imate proportions, and it is impossible 
to conceive ot a social destruction 
more horrible or irreparable; and 
a majority of the States forming the 
Federal Union combined together on 
the sole principle of hostility to the 
minority, took possession of the 
common government, and avowed 


their design of perverting it into an 
instrument for the destruction of so 
ciety in the doomed States. 

A government created for the common 
good was usurped through the forms 
of law by a certain class of States, 
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who avowed their design not only ot 
monopolizing it hereafter, and making 
it their instrument for ruling over the 
people of another class of States, but 
an instrument for the destruction of 
society itself, and for bringing upon 
the latter or their children a doom 
more horrible than if the earth opened 
its bosom and engulfed them at once, 
and yet the Boston schoolmen of the 
North American Review cannot under- 
stand the cause of secession, or, in 
other words, why the wronged and 
outraged people of the South sought 
to save themselves from a destruction 
so horrible, 

But apropos to the laws. of climate, 
in which our sapient reviewer strives to 
find the occult causes of secession. He, 
like most other writers on this sub- 
ject, assumes that climate has certain 
permanent influences over the physical 
and mental, and, indeed, moral quali- 
ties, and, therefore, comes to the plau- 
sible conclusion that South Carolinians 
and Texians are correspondingly modi- 
fied, of course unfortunately for 
them, as compared with New England- 
ers. This notion has resulted no 
doubt from the popular apprehension 
of a fact, or seeming fact, and of that 
class of facts of which a French philv- 
sopher has said that a thousand of 
them are not worth a single principle. 
It has been observed that tropical and 
semi-tropical populations are often 
idle, sensual, effete and miserable, and 
the inference from this fact, or seem- 
ing fact, is that men in hot climates 
become idle, listless, and effete, and 
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are easily conquered and overcome by 
the more energetic, enterprising, and 
hardy sons of the North. 

And this wide-spread popular ig- 
norance is peculiarly flattering, no 
doubt, just now, to the Puritans of 
New England, who assume that the 
conquest of the South by the North is 
only the repetition of the old historic 
law that dooms the idle and effete in- 
habitants of sunny climes to become 
the conquest of the more vigorous and 
energetic North. There is no law of 
climate to justify this assumption, for 
climate has no influence whatever over 
the physical or mental qualities of our 
race, or indeed of any race. A mo- 
ment’s consideration of any thoughtful 
mind should be sufficient to con- 
vince them of the perfect truth of 
this assertion. The Creator has made 
everything perfect, and does not per- 
mit any change or modification, even 
to the millionth part of an atom, of 
any of His creatures. If it were other- 
wise, if climate, chance, human wis- 
dom or contrivance could change or 
modify any of His creatures, why then 
these powers, whatever they may be 
called, would of course dominate those 
of the Almighty Creator. With the fan- 
ciful followers of Darwin, and Lord 
Moubadda, chance or the “law of de- 
velopment” may account for ll, 
unexplained phenomena, in the or- 
ganic world. But to all those who re- 
cognize an “Almighty Creator of 
Heaven and earth, and all that in 
them is,” it should be an obvious, if 
not self-evident truth, that all crea- 
tures shaped and fashioned by the Di- 
vine Hand are immutable and everlast- 
ing,and climate, locality, chance, human 
wisdom, might, or contrivance, are ut- 
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terly powerless to change or modify 
them in any respect whatever. 

This is so, even in the simplest and 
least developed creatures in the or- 
ganic world, and all the forces of cli- 
mate, of chance, of time, of human 
wisdom, fraud and power all combined 
together, and operating for millions of 
years, cannot. modify the organism or 
the nature of a worm at our feet even 
to the millionth part of an atom, and 
how utterly absurd, therefore, to fancy 
that any or all of these accidental or 
human forces could modify the nature 
and qualities of the most perfect and 
most elevated of all the works of the 
Divine Architect. 

But it is not historically true that 
the South has always been conquered 
and.overrun by the hordes of the 
North. On the contrary, the great 
conquering powers of the earth have 
been within the latitudes of what we 
now call the “South.” Carthage and 
Rome, who so long contended for the 
empire of the world, were both essen- 
tially southern, and the conquests and 
civilization of Arabia, still more South, 
even, present us with a phase and 
picture of industry, enterprise, and vi- 
tality unsurpassed in history 

Indeed, civilization has always 
moved from the South to the North, 
and Gibbon and all other authorities, 
while representing southern Italy as 
the centre of life, progress, and refine- 
ment, have represented northern Ger- 
many and northern Europe as essen- 
tially barbarian and non-progressive. 

All agree, and doubtless all mistake 
to a certain extent, that Rome finally 
fell a conquest to northern barbarians, 
and if this were really so, it would be 
no proof of the greater euergy and vi- 
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tality of the northern hordes, for if 
they conquered Rome, southern hordes 
overrun the lower Europe and cap- 
tured Constantinople. 

The simple truth is, that climate has 
nothing to do with the matter, and it 
is only when they reach extreme lati- 
tudes that the habits—not the nature 
or qualities—of our race are influenced 
by it. 

People living in the centre of the 
temperate latitudes are most likely, 
under their genial influences, to become 
what we call civilized, but we have 
only to remember that southern Italy 
and the shores of the Mediterranean 
were once the home of the most heroic 
and indomitable men that the world 
ever saw, and is now the home of the 
most idle, abject, and miserable, to 
understand how little climate really 
has to do with the fortunes and desti- 
nies of mankind. - 

But while climate, in the sense ordi- 
narily understood, that is, the mere 
degrees of latitude, and the physical 
agencies of heat and cold, have so lit- 
tle connection with the progress of ci- 
vilization, in the broader sense of in- 
dustrial adaptation, it involves the 
very existence of human society. 

All created things, human, animal, 
and vegetable, have their allotted cen- 
tres of existence, beyond which or 
outside of which they are not permit- 
ted to exist. They are created for this 
purpose, and adapted to this condition 
of existence, and this universal and 
all-pervading law of the organic 
world is as absolute and immutable in 
the human creation as it is in the 
vegetable world, as fixed, all-pervad- 
ing and unavoidable in the white man 
and negro as itis in the orange and 
pineapple, 
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There are a few exceptions, or ra- 
ther partial exceptions. There are 
some animals, as the horse and dog, 
and perhaps all of our domestic ani- 
mals, and some vegetables, as wheat, 
potatoes, most of our garden plants, 
that exist in all climates or atmos- 
pheric conditions; and so, too, the 
white man, or Caucasian, who can ex- 
ist everywhere and preserve all his 
faculties in as absolute perfection un- 
der the equator, as in Boston, or ia the 
centre of the temperate latitudes. 
Neverthe'ess, he, too, has his centre 
of existence, and though, when using 
proper precautions, may preserve all 
his powers in their actual perfection, — 
he can no more exist as a laborer in 
the tropics than can the negro in the 
temperate latitudes. Each race, or 
rather species, has its centre of exis- 
tence, as all other organic beings, not 
to be determined by mere degrees of 
latitude, or of heat and cold, but by 
industrial adaptation. 

Heat and cold ace potent agents, it 
is true, but secondary, or at all events 


‘they are only a portion of the facts 


that govern the subject. The earth, 
the soils, the seasons, the plant or 
product, the means needed for its cul- 
tivation, its gathering, its fabrication . 
afterwards, the tout ensemble that fi- 
nally ends in human uses, all these 
govern the matter and climate in the 
ordinary sense, that is, degrees of heat 
and cold, if not subordinate, are only 
items in the grand programme. For 
example: what an elaborate and ex- 
tended process, from the preparation 
of the soil and sowing of the seed, to 
the final making of our ordinary 
bread. 

Millions and countless millions of 
generations of negrocs could never 
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reach that result, and even the Mon- 
gol or Chinese, the race nearest our 
own, save as they now may be taught 
by Europeans, never made a loaf of 
bread. Each race, or rather species, 
as observed, has its own centre of life, 
its own capabilities of preserving that 
life; that is, its industrial adaptation, 
its natural relations to certain produc- 
tions, and we see in this the wisdom, 
as well as beneficence of the Creator ; 
for were it otherwise, could the “Yan- 
kees” grow cotton, etc., with white 
labor, they would “reform” the negro 
and all the inferior races off of the 
face of the earth, only to supply their 
places by the slavery of their own 


race. 

Isolated in the centre of existence 
where God placed him, the negro 
makes no progress, but the genial 


clime and fertile earth enable him to 
fulfill the primal command and multi- 
ply his kind, Brought to America, 
and guided and protected by the white 
man, he multiplies himself faster than 
in his native Africa, and, therefore, 
must be not only in the condition as- 
signed him by the Creator, but in the 
best condition the mind can conceive 
of. While the product of his labor is 
an essential element of our modern 
civilization, his presence in our 
midst has, no doubt, been the greatest 
blessing that Providence ever con- 
ferred on any people. In the first 
place, it gave development to the 
Democratic idea, and it has been the 
means, indirectly, of rendering Demo- 
cratic institutions successfull, 

The man who “owned” negroes neces- 
sarily became a Democrat. Here was 
a distinction of nature that rendered 
the artificial distinctions of class, in 
the same race, an absurdity. 
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What were kings and nobles—the 
mere human inventions, compared 
with this invention of God Almighty ? 
and, indeed, every -true and earnest 
man becomes indignant when he re- 
members that the great mass of his 
race are transformed into beasts of 
burthen by a handfull of their brethren. 
And while it renders the socalled 
slaveholder the champion of Democra- 
cy, and the defender of the rights and 
interests of the producing classes, the 
products of negro labor have furnished 
nearly all the material of our foreign 
commerce, and cheap cotton, sugar, 
etc., have conferred more real good on 
the masses, and contributed more to 
human happiness than all the schools 
and universities of Christendom. 

But there has been an accidental 
anomaly in this matter that has given 
origin to much of the folly and non-. 
sense of the day. Negroes were im- 
ported by New England, and forced 
into the temperate latitudes, and 
though no doubt useful in the Middle 
States, until the lands were cleared 
and malaria gotten rid of, large masses 
of them, indeed most of them, in 1860, 
were outside of their own industrial 
orbit, and this mere fact of locality 
became confounded with their condi- 
tion, and led multitudes to act with 
the lunatic Abolitionists. The man 
in Virginia, North Carolina, etc., who 
depended on his labor, of course had 
a more vital interest in so-called 
“slavery” than had the wealthy slave- 
holder, for, “slavery” abolished, the 
negroes forced to a legal level with 
him and his children, involved utter 
degradation as well as ruin; but the 
man of wealth might escape such an 
awful social cataclysis as the “Aboli- 
tion of slavery.” 
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What was needed in 1860 was more 
tropical or semi-tropical territory, ena- 
bling the planters of Maryland, Virgi- 
nia, and other transition States, to 
emigrate with their negroes, leav- 
ing the vacated lands to be resusci- 
tated by European emigrants. 

This law of industrial adaptation 
had already carried the negro from 
New England to the Gulf States, and 
the census returns for eighty years 
past show us a black column ever on 
the march tropicward, until interpupt- 
ed by the terrible catastrophe which 
has torn down the very foundations of 
society and rendered the country an 
industrial chaos from the Potomac to 
the Gulf. 

If, in 1860, there had been no inter- 
ruption to the natural development of 
this industrial law, if we had acquired 
Cuba, San Domingo, the Gulf Coast, 
etc., negroes would have been rapidly 
carried from the transition States, and 
a white immigration would have filled 
the vacuum and restored the lands 
rendered almost valueless by the non- 
adapted negro laborer, and the resto- 
ration of industry and production 
to the vast tropical regions, blasted 
and withered by the Abolition delusion 
of our times, would have been a still 
greater good to civilization and the 
‘ happiness of mankind. 

Indeed, we have only to suppose no 
interruption to the climatic and indus- 
trial law, which was rapidly carrying 
the negro element within its own cen- 
tre of existence, where under the gui- 
dance and care of their masters they 
would restore the blighted wastes of 
the tropics to production and civiliza- 
tion, to measure the stupendous and 
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nameless crime of the American Abo- 
litionists. 

But this crime has been committed, 
and instead of opening the tropics to 
the negro element, we are striving to 
keep it within the temperate latitudes, 
and, wonderful indeed, instead of keep- 
ing it in its normal condition of su- 
bordination, where the Almighty 
Creator placed it, we are striving to 
“reform” His work and make it equal 
to the white. Either of these things, 
if persisted in, must necessarily work 
out national ruin, but, both together, 
penning up four millions of negroes 
within the temperate latitude, and 
forcing them into the status of the 
white population at the same time, is 
a sin not only unparalleled but unap- 
proachable in the follies and crimes of 
our race. 

But the very enormity of this stu- 
pendous and measureless folly will 
work its own cure. The ordinances 
of the Almighty Creator cannot be 
revised or set aside by His creatures, 
and we are too young and vigorous, 
and too sensible to commit suicide by 
butting out our brains against the 
Eternal order. Society will be re- 
stored at the South, and “slavery ex- 
tension” will again go on. Or, in 
other words, the supremacy of the 
white man over the negro, decreed by 
the Almighty, will be again universal- 
ly recognized on this continent, and 
the negro element will be removed to 
its own centre of existence. 

These two things are fixed by the 
hand of God, and, therefore, must pre- 
vail with the next, if not the present 
generation, for American society can- 
not exist in opposition to them. 
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"Twas in the dying of the day, 
The darkness grew so still, 

The drowsy pipe of evening birds 
Was hushed upon the hill ; 

Athwart the shadows of the vale 
Slumbered the men of might, 

And one lone sentry paced*his rounds 
To watch the camp that night, 


A grave and solemn man was he, 
With deep and sombre brow, 

The dreamy eyes seemed hoarding up 
Some unaccomplished vow ; 

The wistful glance peered o’er the plaing, 
Beneath the starry light, 

And with the murmured name of God 
He watched the camp that night. 


The future opened unto him, 
Its grand and awful scroll, 
Manassas, and the Valley march 
Came heaving o’er his soul ; 
Richmond and Sharpsburg thundered by, 
With that tremendous fight, 
Which gave him to the angel hosts 
Who watched the camp that night. 


We mourn for him who died for us, 
With that resistless moan, 

While up the valley of the Lord 
He marches to the Throne! 

He kept the faith of men and saints, 
Sublime and pure and bright, 

He sleeps—and all is well with him, 
Who watched the camp that night. 


Brothers, the midnight of the cause 
Is shrouded in our fate, 

The demon Goths pollute our halls, 
With fire and lust and hate ; 

Be strong, be valiant, be assured— 
Strike home for Heaven and Right! 

The soul of Jackson stalks abroad, 
And guards the camp at night. 
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Tre Abolitionists pretend to believe 
that the negro is equal to the white 
man ; and of course that he is entitled 
to all the rights, social and political, 
of the white man. Now, any man of 
Saxon or Celtic descent, whether he 
be a Oollege President, a Puritan Doc- 
tor of Divinity, or a pettifogging de- 
magogue, who proclaims that the ne- 
gro is his equal, or by cultivation or 
amalgamation can be made his equal, 
is simply a lunatic, or worse. This is 
a harsh word for a grave historian to 
use, but there is no other one in the 
American language so suitable. The 
negro is known to have existed, with 
all his physical peculiarities, pre- 
cisely as he now is, from the first ages 
of the historic world; and always, 


when living with Caucasians, a ‘slave.’ 


The records of of Egypt prove that he 
existed as early as the days of Abra- 
ham, who, according to popular chro- 
nology, was not far from sixty years 
of age when Noah died. No matter 
what he may be, nor what he may have 
been called, whether “slave,” peon, 
servant, or “freedman,” he is, and ever 
has been, simply a “slave ;” not be- 
cause he has been degraded from his 
original estate, but because God Al- 
mighty made him so. To attempt to 
elevate the negro to the white man’s 
level, is an insult to manhood, a crime 
against society, and a sin against 
God. 

Cultivation cannot produce whales 


from sharks, eagles from blackbirds, 
nor lions from skunks; nor can it 
change hemlocks to pines, rye to wheat, 
apples to peaches, nor poppies to lilies. 
On the same principle, negroes cannot 
be cultivated up to Caucasians, Each | 
of the different species must remain as 
the All-wise made them. Miscegena- 
tion is beastly diabolism. 

In some genera of the animal world 
there are two species, closely resemb- 
ling each other, the individuals of ei- 
ther of which may miscegenate with 
those of the other, and produce off- 
spring; but such offspring is inva- 
riably hybrid ; it cannot propagate it- 
self, as a distinct race, between the 
two parent stocks. The horse and ass 
produce mules, but they always die 
out in the third generation, if not the 
second, Caucasian and negro produce 
mulattves, but those do not propagate 
beyond a few generations. The differ- 
ent races or families of a species, may 
cross with evch other, often to the ad- 
vantage of both; but when the dis- 
tinct line of species is crossed, death 
sets its seal on the progeny. The 
blood of a nobler species, like Cauca- 
sian in the genus homo, and horse in 
the genus eguus, may be debased by 
admixture with that of a baser species 
of the same genus, like the negro and 
ass; but, the blood once poisoned, 
all the progeny will be poisoned, till 
finally the mongrel mixture will die 
out, 
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Let any one of mature age, call to 
mind the mulatto families he knew 
in his youth, and he will see that 
they have not propagated as mu- 
lattoes. They are more subject to 
disease than the pure blood of ei- 
ther species; and if they intermar- 
ry with whites, sterility, imbecility, 
and barrenness finish them; though 
if they intermarry with negroes, the 
poisoned Caucasian blood may run 
out, and be utterly lost in the baser 
negro. The census of those places in 
the North where mulattoes abound, 
proves that their rate of increase de- 
creases every decade, notwithstanding 
continual accessions to their numbers 
by other mulattoes from the South. 
The mulatto’s age being coeval with 
our own, we do not so readily see the 
operation of that universal law of na- 
ture, of God, with them, as we do with 
the lower animals, many generations 
of which are born and die during the 
lifetime of man. 

These mongrels are not representa- 
tives of either species: above one, be- 
low the other. Generally, they inherit 
the pride of the superior parent, the 
vices of both, but the virtues of nei- 
ther. Hence, the saucy, impudent 
pertness of smart mulattoes; their 
trickiness, and utter lack of all en- 
nobling qualities. “ 

The ancients held white slaves, who, 
when freed, became the equals of their 
former masters. The same is true in 
Russia now; but the negro, when a 
“slave” to a Caucasian, is vastly higher 
in the scale of humanity, than when 
in his native state. The white man, 
when released from bondage, springs 
up to his natural level; the negro, 
when not subject to the guidance of a 
superior race, sinks down to his, and 
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rapidly becomes, what in his natural 
state he always must be, a savage. 

At a recent gathering of the ultra 
Puritan clans, where mingled black 
spirits, white and gray, a fellow, than 
whom a meaner-souled never disgraced 
civilization, declared that “slavery” is 
not yet dead. Most certainly it is not, 
and it never will be, while negroes 
exist in the same communities with 
whites. No matter what they may be 
called; “slaves” they are, and “slaves” 
they will be to all intents and pur- 
poses, for God Almighty created them 
such. And yet the demented Aboli- 
tionists and semi-monarchists of Mas.- 
sachusetts, are striving with might 
and main to clothe this natural “slave” 
with the prerogatives of freemen, to 
invest him with the right of suffrage | 
As well might we, in imitation of the 
Roman tyrant, make our horses con- 
suls and voters, as to confer the right 
of suffrage upon negroes. Such an 
act would be simply to give to every 
rich man as many votes as he owns 
horses and can control negroes. 

Every year there arrive on our 
shores some immigrants as poor and 
illiterate as are some of our negroes; 
but they soon rise to an equality with 
most of us, and some excel many of 
us (they cr their progeny); but the 
negro remains the same forever, be- 
cause our heavenly Father made him 
an inferior being, a perpetual child, an 
actual “slave.” 

In a despotism, where all the people 
are but servants of the monarch, it is 
well enough to disregard the distinc- 
tion of species among the commonal- 
ty; for that necessitates standing 
armies, ostensibly to preserve the 
peace, but in reality to guard the 
crown and its prerogatives; but in a 
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republic, where all freemen are sover- 
eigns, the line of species would soon 
become the line of parties; and if the 
two species be anything like equal in 
numbers, the dissensions consequent 
therein would never end but in the ex- 
tinction of the inferior species. 

The white man, whose soul, and 
mind, and senses, are not perverted 
by the false teachings of Puritanism, 
feels an antipathy to the negro: not 
like the rivalry that existed between 
the Franks and the Gauls; nor the su- 
periority exercised by the Normans 
over the Saxons; but that repulsive 
antagonism to equality that exists be- 
tween the ermine and the skunk. 
This is not prejudice, but a holy prin- 
ciple implanted by our Creator in the 
hearts of all His superior children. 
The Omnipotent willed the superiority, 
and implanted the desire to preserve 
it; the irreligion of Puritanism, which 
crops out and runs to seed in all man- 
ner of infidelisms, as we see in Massa- 
chusetts, is attempting to undo the 
works of the Almighty, by proclaim- 
ing the equality of beings eternally 
-unequal, 

A pure democracy is best supported 
in a sparsely populated, agricultural 
country. Manufacturing towns and 
commercial emporiums produce men 
who are adverse to the interests of a 
pure democracy; but a representative 
republic, which leaves each locality to 
the enjoyment of its own customs and 
local laws, may embrace great cities 
and an extensive territory; and a con- 
federation of republics, a union of in- 
dependent States, in which no one, so 
far as its own territory may be con- 
cerned, can be ruled by any or all of 
the others, such a univun as the framers 
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of our Constitution intended the United 
States to be, may be coextensive with 
a continent, and perpetual. But if the 
tyrannic heresy, that a majority of the 
representatives, or the voters, or the 
pecple of any one section, may, by 
virtue of being more numerous, rule 
those of any other section, regardless 
of their climate, necessities, lineage, 
habits, customs, and time-honored lo- 
cal laws: if that heresy prevail, then 
farewell not only democracy but re- 
publicanism. Such a government may 
continue for a while under the name 
of a republic, but it will be, neverthe- 
less, the meanest, harshest, and most 
intolerable of despotisms. 

The tyranny of a sole despot may 
be ended by a single, well-directed 
blow; but the tyranny of an unscru- 
pulous majority must ‘be groaned un- 
der till chance afford relief, unless the 
minority have the hardihvod to risk 
the uncertain issue of an appeal to the 
bayonet. 

The non-radical leaders of the radi- 
cal party in Massachusetts, who make- 
believe Puritanism to a convenient ex- 
tent, as the usurper Cromwell did, for 
ulterior purposes, are aiming to 
change the form of our government, 
as they already have changed the ad- 
ministration of it. These men are in 
favor of an aristocracy, to be created 
by a system of associated wealth. , 
The party to which they belonged, be- 
fore the present division of parties, 
held that a national debt is a great 
national blessing. To the few rich 
who hold the debt, it certainly is; for 
they and their children forever, can 
live in a state of gentlemanly indo- 
lence; but to the laboring many and 
their children, who must annually pay 
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the interest, to enable the lazy drones 
to live a life of luxurious ease, it is 
the greatest of all curses. 

When the late war broke out, the 
Abolitionists, the only real disunionists 
in the land, howled and shrieked for 
blood, like so many hungry wolves 
and hyenas; but they kept their own 
precious persons far from the front. 
They hounded on the non-Puritanic la- 
boring classes of native Americans, 
and the Celts and Teutons who had 
become Americanized, to fight for the 
negro, against their own instincts and 
interests, while they remained at 
home, to reap the profits of high prices, 
of robbery and of confiseation, and to 
see that all offices, civil and military, 
were filled by the faithful. When all 


able-bodied men of the before-named 
classes were used up, they caught as 


many wild niggers as they could, and 
then sent to Europe for more food for 
powder, to fill the quota of their State, 
by which means they made as good a 
show of numbers as their ancestors 
did during the Revolution, by enlist- 
ing the same boys three or four times 
over. 

The able leaders of oft-whipped 
Federalism snatched at the golden op- 
portunity to carry out their aristo- 
cratic schemes, so many times con- 
demned by the people. They and the 
fanatics roared out most lustily for 
the union they had so lately derided 
and spit upon. The proud thought 
that the American name must event- 
ually become what the Roman was, 
at least as far as this continent is con- 
cerned, leaving the other hemisphere 
to Russia, glows in the hearts of the 
masses of Americans, whether native 
to the soil or of European birth; and 
as disintegration would be inimical to 
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that, hundreds of thousands of valiant 
men, who hate Abolitionism as cor- 
dially as they hate the devil, rushed 
to arms, to perpetuate the unity of the 
American territory. These heroes 
thus became the tools of Federal Abo- 
litionism, to destroy the old voluntary 
union of independent States, formed 
by Washington and his compeers, and 
to consolidate the States into one cen- 
tral despotism. 

A huge mountain of debt has been 
rolled on the shoulders of the laboring 
poor, thus consigning them and their 
posterity to eternal poverty. Millions 
on millions of the money so lavishly 
squandered in creating this villainous 
debt, has been gathered into the cof- 
fers of the rich, some of it legitimate- 
ly, more of it not. High, oppressively 
high tariffs follow as a matter of 
course; thereby fostering the manu- 
facturing interests of New England at - 
the expense of the people of agricul- 
tural States and commercial cities. 
An unequal, unjust, and oppressive 
system of internal taxation has been 
forced upon the country, whereby the 
rich are made richer, and the poor 
poorer. The manufacturers and mer- 
chants, in reality, pay no internal 
revenue, only on what little is con- 
sumed in their own families. The 
wholesaler raises prices to cover his 
tax; the jobber does the same, and 
then the retailer; so that the internal 
revenue -is paid, almost exclusively, 
by the laborers, mechanics, artisans, 
clerks, and other workingmen of the 
country; while the rich and other non- 
producing classes really pay next to 
nothing. This outrageous system, if 
continued, will, in a very few years, 
create as wide a gulf between the rich 
and the poor in this country as there 
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now isin the worst-governed despo- 
tism of the old world. A poor man 
cannot buy a box of matches, a paper 
of pins, a pound of sugar, a yard of 
cloth, a pint of vinegar, a bar of soap, 
nor & dose of medicine, without paying 
tribute to the rich, in the form of en- 
hanced prices; and at the same time, 
he pays an internal tax on his income, 
though that income be not enough to 
support his family; while the rich, 
who-receive these enhanced prices to 
pay their income tax, thus escaping 
scot-free, pay not a single cent of tax 
on their thousands of millions of gov- 
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ernment bonds, on which they receive 
interest, which is wrung by these 
cursed taxes from the laboring poor. 
Formerly, the laboring man could en- 
joy many of the luxuries, and all the 
comforts of life; now, he is not only 
debarred from even semi-luxuries, but 
must deny himself and family many 
of the absolute necessaries of life. He 
cannot be so cheerful and happy as 
formerly, nor appear so respectable; 
while the rich are more extravagant 
than ever in dress, equipage, and 
living. ‘ 





SEA-WEED. 


(BY B. Ww. WRIGHT.] 


Oh, call us not weeds of the sea, 
Mere weeds of the restless sea! 
For we are bright flowers, 
And dwell in gay bowers, 
Down under the sea ; 


In the sunless caves 


Of the sweet sea-maid, 
Where the coral is wrought 


With pearls inlaid, 


And the beautiful star-eyed ray is seen 
Lighting the path of coral queen ; 
There dwell we, 
Down under the sea! 


Then call us not weeds of the sea, 
Mere weeds of the thriftless sea! 
For we dwell in sweet bowers, 
Sweet coralline bowers, 
Down under the sea ; 
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Where the delicate rays 
Of the star-beam fall 
In a shower of pearls 
Through the sea-maid’s hall, 
And the laughing Naiads sing their loves 
In the motionless depths of the coral groves 
There dwell we, 
Down under the sea! 
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Then call us not weeds of the sea, 
Mere weeds of the sleepless sea! 
For never were flowers, 
In upland bowers, 
More fair than we ; 
And we dwell far down 
In the fathomless brine, 
Where the gold-fish quarries 
His amber mine, 
And the glow-worm, seen by the lignt of a star, 
Mellowly twinkles like crystalline spar; 
There dwell we, 
Down under the sea! 


Iv. 
Then call us not weeds of the sca, 


Mere weeds of the ruthless sea! 
For never were bowers 
More fair than ours, 
On the upiand lea ; 
And we dwell in the depths 
Of the coral grove, 
Where the painted rey 
And the star-fish rove, 
And the beautiful sea-nymphs wave their hair 
In spangles of gold on the emerald air ; 
There dwell we, 
Down under the sea. 


v 
Then call not weeds of the sea, 
Mere weeds of the reckless sea! 
For the rarerst flowers 
In all earth’s bowers 
Dwell undcr the sea ; 
Where their delicate hues 
Of purple and gold, 
With the emerald vie 
For the place they hold, 
And their tangles seem like the tangled hair 
Of a thousand Nerieds waved in air ; 
There dwell we, 
Down under the sea ! 
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Then call us not weeds of the sea, 
Mere weeds of the pathless sea! 
For the sunniest bowers 
Of earth are ours, 
Down under the sea ; 
Where the tiniest ray, 
By the diamond caught, 
Sparkles and gleams 
Like a seraph’s thought~ 
Sparkles and gleams on the emerald air, 
Like the first weird flash of a falling star 
There dwell we, 
Down under the sea ! 


HEART WHISPERINGS, 


Could June extend through all the year, 
And lovely flowers the hills adorn, 

Let rugged clifts in slopes appear— 
Let Iceland of her snows be shorn : 

If cloudless skies should always smile, 
Enduring health no sorrow bring, 

. Bright angel-guests the hours beguile, _ 
And round the path soft shadows fling : 

Dark, dreary days would still remain, 
Glad scenes around would fail to move, 

Earth orbed in glory would again 
Receive new life in Woman’s Lovz 


Jax Ex Az, Tie 


FAREWELL FOREVER—A SONG. 


BY ©, CHAUNCEY BURR, 
Farewell, dear one, farewell, forever! 
The tear of anguish well may start! 
The years we've lived and loved together, 
Are ended now and we must part— 
Farewell forever ! 


’Tis hard such faithful hearts to sever, 
To speak the cruel, last adieu ; 
O, I shall see thy likeness never! 
Nor love again as I have you! 
O, never! never! 
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THE UNCLE FROM AMERICA. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF SOUVESTRE.] 


Even though at the commencement 
of this century, Dieppe had already 
lost much of its importance, her mari- 
time expeditions were still on a scale 
of grandeur which the restrained com- 
merce of our days would scarcely lead 
us to suspect. The times for making 
fabulous fortunes had not so-complete- 
ly passed away, but that from time to 
time, seme one of those unexpected 
millionaires, of which the theatres 
have made such abuse, was seen to 
return from far-distant regions, and 
one could still believe in the real ex- 
istence of the “uncles in America,” 
without too much naivete. In truth, 
they could then show at Dieppe more 
than one merchant, whose ships filled 
the port, who had been seen to go 
forth, twenty years befdre, in the sim- 
ple jacket of a sailor. These exam- 
ples were an encouragement for the 
strong and a perpetual hope for the 
forlorn. They rendered the improba- 
ble, possible, and the possible, proba- 
ble. The unfortunate consoled them- 
selves for reality by hoping a miracle. 
This miracle seemed nearly accom- 
plished for a poor family of the little 
village of Omanville, four leagues 
from Dieppe. The widow Mauvaise 
had endured rude trials. Her eldest 
son, the true support of the family, 
was lost by shipwreck, leaving four 
children to the old woman’s charge. 
This misfortune had postponed, and 


perhaps prevented the marriage of her 
daughter Clemence, and also broken 
up the plans of her son Martin, who 
had been obliged to relinquish his late 
studies and return to his share in the 
work of the farm. But in the midst 
of the uneasiness and depression of 
the poor family, a hope suddenly 
gleamed. A letter from Dieppe an- 
nounced the return of a step-brother 
of the widow, who had gone off twen- 
ty years before. This “uncle Bruno 
returned with some curiosities from 
the New World,” as he said himself, 
and with the intention of settling at 
Dieppe. This letter had been the all- 
absorbing subject since the evening 
before. Even although it expressed 
nothing definite, Martin, who was the 
reader, recognized in it the style of a 
man too free and tvo good-humored 
not to be rich. Evidently, the sailor 
had come back with some tons of ° 
crowns, which he would not refuse to 
share with his family. Once started, 
imagination travels fast. Each added 
her suppositions to Martin; Julienne 
herself, the god-child, supported by 
the widow, and occupying a position 
at. the farm, less of servant than 
adopted relative, even she began to 
imagine what the uncle from America 
would give her. 

“T will ask him for a cloth dress 
and a gold cross,” said she, after Mar- 
tin had read the letter aloud again, 
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“Qh !” said the widow, smiling, “ if 
my poor Didier was alive, he would 
now have had a protector.” 

“ Here are his children, though, god- 
mother,” observed Julienne, without 
counting Miss Clemence, who will not 
refuse a dowry.” 

“To do what?” asked Clemence, 
shaking her head sadly. 

“What?” repeated Julienne, “ that 
Mr. Marc’s relatives might haye no- 
thing more to say. They did well in- 
deed to send him off to hinder his mar- 
riage. If uncle Bruno chooses, he 
will soon be back.” 

“ It remains to be seen if he has any 
wish to come back,” murmured the 
young girl. 

“Oh, well, if it will not be him, you 
will find another,” said Martin, who 
thought only of the marriage of his 
sister, and not of her husband; “ with 
an uncle from America, you can al- 
ways find a good match.” 

“Who knows but he may have 
some rich companion, some millionaire 
of whom he may wish to make a 
nephew ?” 

“Oh, I hope not,” cried Clemence, 
frightened; “there is no hurry for my 
marriage.” 

“ What there is haste for, is to find 
a place for your brother,” replied the 
widow, in a tone of chagrin. 

“The Count always gives me hope 
of being made his agent for the farms,’’ 
said Martin. 

“ But he does not decide,” answered 
the old woman; “ while he is waiting, 
time passes, and the corn is being 
eaten. The great lords do not know 
about that; their minds are given to 
pleasure, and when they recollect the 
piece of bread they have promised, 
you are already dead with hunger.” 
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“We will not have that to fear, 
with uncle Bruno’s friendship,” said 
Martin; “there is no room for mis 
take. His letter says: ‘I will arrive 
at Omanville te-morrow, with all that I 
possess’ That must signify that he 
does not intend to forget us.” 

“ He ought to be on the way,” in- 
terrupted the widow, “he may come 
any minute. Have you fixed every- 
thing, Clemence ?” 

The young girl rose and showed the 
side-board garnished with unaccus- 
tomed abundance. Near a shoulder 
of mutton, which they were drawing 
from the oven, rose an enormous quar- 
ter of bacon, flanked with two plates 
of fouaces de froment, and a panfull of 
sweet cream. Many cups of maitre- 


‘eidre completed this array, which 


drew from the children cries of admi- 
ration and desire. Julienne spoke, 
besides, of a potage aux pommes and a 
tartine au beurre which were keeping 
warm by the fire. The widow then 
selected from her linen press a damask 
cloth and serviettes, yellow from want 
of use. The young servant took some 
of the plates, the least cracked, on her 
waiter, and began to set the table by 
placing at the head the only silver 
spoon which was possessed in the 
family. They had just finished these 
preparations, when one of the children, 
who had been set to watch outside, 
rushed into the house crying: “Here 

he is! Here he is! . 

“Who?” asked everybody. 

“ Ah well, zounds, uncle Bruno,” re- 
plied a strong and hearty voice. 

The whole family turned. A sailor 
stepped cn the door-sill and remained 
framed in the space left by the sud- 
denly opened door. He held a green 
parrot on his right fist and a monkey 
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of uncertain species in his right hand. 

The little children, frightened, hid 
in their grandmother’s lap, and she 
herself could not restrain a cry. Mar- 
tin, Clemence, and the servant re- 
mained stupefied, 

“How! are you all afraid of my 
menagerie?” asked Bruno, laughing. 
“ Hurra, brave ones, take heart and 
let us embrace. I came three thousand 
leagues for that.” 

Martin ventured first, then came 
Clemence, the widow, and the largest 
of the children, but nothing could in- 
duce the little girl or the youngest 
boy to approach. Bruno made him- 
self amends by kissing Juliette. 

“On my word, I believed I should 
never get here,” continued he. “Do 
you know, mother Mauvaise, that it is 
equal to a good broadside to run from 
Dieppe to your cursed house?” 

Martin then observed that his shoes 
were covered with dust. 

“Have you come.on foot, uncle 
Bruno ?” asked he, in surprise. 

“Par Dieu! would you have me 
come in a canoe through your corn- 
fields?” replied the sailor gaily. 

Martin turned towards the door. 
“But your baggage ?” stammered he. 

“My baggage? Ihave it on me,” 
said Bruno. “A sailor,;my friend, has 
ittle need for any baggage but a pipe 
land a nightcap.” 

The widow and the children looked 
at him. 

“ Excuse me,” said the boy, “ but 
from your letter, I believed—” 

“What then? That 1 would come 
with a three-decker ?” 

* No,” replied Martin, who forced 
himself to laugh pleasantly; “but 
with your trunks, for along stay; for 
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you made us hope you would remain 
with us a long time.” 

“ Me ? ” 

“Tl prove it; you said you would 
come ‘with all that you possessed.’” 

“Ah well, here it is, ‘all that I pos- 
sess,’” cried Bruno, “my parrot and 
my ape.” 

“What? that is all?” cried the 
family, with one voice. 

“With my sailor’s chest, in which 
there rest a few stockings without 
feet, and shirts without sleeves. But 
one is not sad for that, children. As 
long as conscience and one’s stomach 
are in good state, the rest is all a 
farce. Excuse me, step-sister, I see 
there some cider, and your four leagues 
of ground road have dried my throat. 


‘Houp ! Rochambeau, salute your rela 


tives.” 

The ape made three jumps, then 
went to seat himself a little further 
off, scratching his nose. The sailor, 
who had reached the table, helped 
himself to cider. The family appeared 
paralyzed. Seeing the table set, Bru- 
no seated himself unceremoniously, 
and declared he was perishing with 
hunger. 

Wiillingly or not, they had to serve 
the soupe aux pommes and the bacon, 
which were in sight, but the widow 
shut the buffet upon the rest. The 
sailur, whom Martin continued to 
question, related then how he had tra- 
versed the seas for twenty years, un- 
der different flags, without gaining 
anything but his pay, which was spent 
as soon as received. 

At last, after an hour spent thus, it 
seemed certain that uncle Bruno hac 
no fortune, but much good humor an 
an excellent appetite. The disap 
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pointment was gencral, but expressed 
itself according to the peculiar char- 
acter of each, While in Clemence, it 
woke only surprise and a little sad- 
ness; in Martin, it was a mortified ill- 
humor, and with the widow, sorrow 
and anger. 

This change of feeling was not long 
in expressing itself. The ape having 
frightened the little girl, running after 
her, the grandmother required that it 
should be shut up in an abandoned 
stable, and Martin declared that it 
was intolerable that the parrot should 
be permitted to pick in the sailor’s 
plate. Clemence said nothing, but she 
went out with Julienne to attend to 
the house business, while the widow 
tvok her wheel outside the door. Left 
alone with his nephew, who en- 
deavored to give the appearance of 
absent mindedness for his cross air, 
uncle Bruno put the little cup, which 
he had emptied by sips, quietly down, 
whistled an instant, then leaning his 
two clbows on the table, he looked 
Martin in the face. 

“Do you know, boy,” said he tran- 
quilly, “that the wind appears to me 
to be a little to the north east, in the 
house? You all have countenances 
which chill the heart, and nobody here 
has said the smallest word of kindness 
tome. That is not the way to receive 
a relative whom you have not seen 
for twenty years.” 

Martin answered shortly “that the 
welcome was such as they could make 
it, and that it depended not on them 
to make him better cheer.” 

“But it does depend on you to give 
better looks, and G—d d—n me, you 
have received me like a squall. How- 
ever, that is enough said about it, 
young fellow; I do not love family 
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quarrels, Recollect only, that you 
will repent of it, some day; I only say 
that.” 

Having said this, the sailor cut him- 
self another slice of bacon, and began 
to eat. Martin, struck with his words, 
became suspicious. Uncle Bruno, 
thought he, would not have this air of 
assurance if he really possessed only 
an ape and a parrot. We have been 
the dupes of a ruse; he wanted to try 
us, and the kind of threat he made me, 
betrays him. Quick! Let us try to 
repair our blunder and mollify him. 
He ran to his mother and sister to in- 
form them of his discovery. Both has- 
tened to return; the countenances, 
which had gone out cold, returned 
open and smiling. 

The widow excused herself that the 
business of the house had obliged her 
to leave her dear brother, and was as- 
tonished not to see the table better 
served, 

“Oh, where is then the cake,” cried 
she ; “ where are the fouaces. and the. 
cuane which I had put aside for Bru- 
no? Juliette, what are you thinking 
about, my dear? And you, Clemence, 
see if there are not some walnuts left 
in the buffet; they sharpen the teeth 
and help to drink the piot.” 

The young girl obeyed, and when 
all was on the table she came smilingly 
to seat herself opposite to the sailor. 
The latter regarded her complacently. 
“Oh, well! in good time,” said he; 
“here is a true relative ; I find my 
poor George’s daughter !” And pass- 
ing his hand under her chin, said, “ Be- 
sides, it is not ouly to-day I know you, 
little one—I have heard of you for a 
long time.” 

“From whom?” asked the girl, in 
surprise. 
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Before the sailor had time to reply, 
a high, shrill voice called Clemence’s 
name. She turned, astonished, but 
saw nobody. 

“Oh! oh!: you don’t know who he 
calls?” asked the master, laughing. 

“Clemence! Clemence!” repeated 
the same voice. 

“Tt is the parrot,” cried Martin. 

“The parrot!” repeated the girl. 
“Who, then, has taught him my 
name ?” 

“Some one who has not forgotten 
it,” said Bruno, winking bis eye. 

“You, uncle ?” 

“No, little one, but a young sailor 
born in Omanville. 

‘“ Marc ?” 

“T do believe that was his name ?” 

“ You have seen him, then, uncle ?” 

“Some, as I have returned in the 
vessel in which he sailed.” 

“He has returned ?” 

“With a share of the profits, which 
will allow him to go to housekeeping 
without needing his relatives to hang 
up the pot-hooks.” 

“ And he has spoken to you—” 

“ Of you,” said the sailor, concluding 
the girl’s sentence, “often enough, for 
Jaka has remembered the name, as 
you see.” 

Clemence blushed with pleasure, and 
the widow herself could not restrain a 
gesture of satisfaction. The projected 
marriage between her daughter and 
Marc had always pleased her, and she 
had been much troubled . by the obsta- 
cles raised lately by his family. 

Bruno informed her that the young 
man had been detained in Dieppe only 
by the necessary formalities at his 
landing, and that he would probably 
arrive the next day, more in love than 

"ever. 
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This news rejoiced everybody, but 
especially Clemence, who embraced 
her uncle with a transport of sincere 
gratitude, 

Bruno held, for an instant, her head 
on his shoulder. “Hurra! we will be 
good friends for life and death ; shall 
we not?” said he, laughing. ‘In the 
meanwhile, that you may not be weary 
waiting for Marc, I will give you my 
parrot ; he will talk to you of him.” 
‘Clemence embraced her uncle again, 
with a thousand thanks, and held out 
her hand to the bird, of which she was 
no longer afraid. He sprung upon her 
arm, crying, “Bon pour Clemence.” 

Every one burst into a laugh, and 
the delighted girl carried him away, 
kissing him. 

“You came to make one happy heart, 
brother Bruno,” said the widow, fol- 
lowing her with her look. 

“T wish indeed that it was not one 
only,” replied the sailor, becoming se- 
rious again—you also, sister ; I would 
have something to offer you, but I fear 
to recall sorrowful thoughts.” 

“Tt concerns my son Didier?” with 
@ mother’s quick perception. 

“You are right,” said Bruno. “When 
he was lost, down there, we came nn- 
fortunately separated. If the good 
God had put us on the same ship, per- 
haps—lI could give the porpoises odds 
swimming—I might have been able to 
give him a hold on my shoulder, as in 
that affair at Tieport.” 

“Indeed you saved his life once,” 
cried the widow, suddenly reminded 
of a distant remembrance. “I ought 
never to have forgotten it, brother.” 

She held out her hand to the sailor, 
who thrust it in both of his. 

“Bah! that is nothing,” said he, 
good-humoredly, “a simple neighborly 
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act ; but in India there was no chance ; 
when our ship came, Didier had been 
overboard fifteen days, All I could 
do was to find out where they had 
buried him, and to plant a bamboo 
cross there.” 

“You did that?” cried the widow, 
‘oh ! thanks, brother, thanks !” 

“That is not all,” cried the sailor, 
softened in spite of himself. I knew 
that the Lascar rascals had sold the 
drowned man’s things. By dint of 
searching, I found my nephew’s watch. 
I bought it back with all that I had, 
and I bring it to yeu, sister ; here it 
is |” 

While speaking, he showed the old 
woman a heavy silver watch, hung by 
a tarred string The old woman scized 
1t with a cry, and kissed it many times. 
All the women wept. Martin himself 
appeared very much moved; as for 
Bruno, he coughed, and tried to drink 
to stifle his feclings. 

When the widow was able to speak, 
she pressed the worthy sailor in her 
arms, and thanked him warmly. All 
her ill humor had vanished; she no 
longer thought of the things which 
had absorbed her heretofore ; she was 
entirely engrossed with gratitude, for 
the precious gift, which recalled her 
son, so cruelly lost. The conversation 
with Bruno became more free and 
friendly. His explanations permitted 
them to deceive themselves no longer, 
the uncle from America returned as 
poor as he had gone. In declaring to 
his nephew that he and his would re- 
pent of their coldness, he had thought 
only of the regret which they ought 
to feel, sooner or later, for having ill- 
treated a good relative ; all the rest 
was an induction of Martin’s. l- 
thcugh this discovery destroyed abso- 
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lutely the hopes of the mother and 
daughter, it did not at all change their 
manners. Both, with hearts warmed 
to uncle Bruno, preserved for him the 
same kindness from affection which 
they had at first shown from interest, 
and surrounded him to his heart’s de- 
sire with the most considerate atten- 
tions, 

The sailor, for whom they had ex- 
hausted all the supplies of the humble 
home, at length quitted the table, 
when Martin, who had gone out for an 
instant, re-entered suddenly, and asked 
Bruno if he wished to sell his ape. 

“ Rochambeau!” exclaimed the sailor, 
“no, no, boy. I have raised him ; he 
obeys me; he is my servant and my 
companion. I would not sell him for 
ten times his value ; but who wants to 
buy him ?” 

“The Count,” replied Martin; “he 
was passing, saw the animal, and took 
such a fancy to him, that he begged 
me to fix a price myself, and get him 
for him.” 

“Qh, well, you can tell him he is not 
to be sold,” replied Bruno, filling his 
pipe. 

Martin madea gesture of annoyance. 
“This is to play with misfortune,” said 
he. “The Count recollects his pro- 
mise, and says if I will get him the 
ape, he will make arrangements at 
once to give me the place of receiver.” 

“Oh, heavens! your fortune would 
have been made,” cried the widow, 
with an accent of distress. 

Bruno asked for an explanation. 
“So,” said he, after reflecting a mo- 
ment, “you can hope, by getting Ro- 
chambeau for the Count, to obtain the 
employment you wish ?” 

“I am sure of it,” said Martin. 

“Well,” cried Bruno, abruptly, “I 
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° 
will not sell the animal; but I will 


give it to him. Offer him to your lord, . 


and he must acknowledge the polite- 
ness,” 

This called forth a general concert 
of thanks, which Bruno cut short by 
sending Martin to the chateau with 
Rochambeau., 

Martin was very well received by 
the Count, who talked some time with 
him and assured himself that he could 
fulfil the duties of the place for which 
he asked, and gave it to him. 

The joy of the family may be ima- 
gined, when he returned with this 
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news. The widow, wishing to expi- 
ate her faults, confessed to the sailor 
the interested hopes to which his re- 
turn had given birth. 

Bruno laughed aloud. “ By my bap- 
tism,” cried he, “I have played you a 
good turn! You hoped for millions, 
and I have brought yon only two use- 
less beasts !” 

“You are mistaken, uncle,” said 
Clemence, gently ; “ you have brought 
us three priceless treasures; for, 
thanks to you, my mother has nowa 
memento—my brother has work—and 
I * * I have hope!” 
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(WRITTEN ON HEABING OF HIS DEATH.) 


Weep, daughters of Virginia, weep! 
Weep for the gallant dead ; 

For calmly in his last long sleep 
Lies Ashby’s noble head. 


Oh! bravest of a gallant host! 
Oh! truest heart and great! 
The brightest jewel in the boast 
Of the Old Diminion State. 


Thou, thou shalt long remembered be, 
Though silent in thy grave, 

From Alleghany’s to the sea, 
As bravest of the brave. 


Fire, then, the volley o’er his breast, 
Sound requiem o’er his bier, 

And honor Ashby’s lofty crest 
With many a mournful tear, 


For never, ’neath Virginia’s sod, 
Was laid a heart more pure, 

And ne’er ascended up to God 
A soul more free from lure, 


In warrior’s heart and poet's dream 
His name enshrined shall be, 

As long as bright Potomac’s stream 
Flows onward to the sea, 


Through Shenandoah’s beautevus vale, 
And on the mountains hoary, 

His fame Virginia’s youth shall hail 
A beacon light of glory. 


Then raise the Southern Cross on high, 
And let it wave in splendor, 

O’er him who knew well how to die, 
But never to surrender! 


E. V. Cuzmens, Petersburg, West Va, 
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The Tudors were the worthy suc- 
cessors of the Plantagenets. It ap- 
pears that they had never felt a senti- 
ment of pity, humanity, or love. They 
were exceptional organizations. Their 
hearts, to use an expression of Horace, 
seemed to be surrounded with triple 
brass. Nothing could move them or 
make them relent. This race had 
never loved, never wept. Henry VIII. 
caused the heads of the beautiful wo- 
men he had married to fall beneath 
the axe of the headsman. Elizabeth 
condemned her lovers to death. It 
was she who used the terrible phrase, 
“ God may pardon, but I never will.” 
* * * Nothing found favor with 
them; neither love, youth, beauty, 
strength, virtue, science, nor rank. 
Anne Boleyn, Jane Grey, Mary Stuart, 
Sir Thomas More, Buckingham, Sus- 
sex, Essex, the most noble, graceful, 
charming, adorable women, and the 
bravest, and greatest men, the most 
worthy of respect and admiration, all 
alike placed their heads on the fatal 
block. . 

The last of the Plantagenets, Lady 
Salisbury, a venerable septagenarian, 
refused to lay down her head to the 
executioner. “If you want it,” said 
she, “ take it.” And she defended her- 
self and with some effort escaped 
from the attendants, who could not 
hold her; and then, horr:ble to relate ! 
the executioner struck her several 
blows with his axe, ana she fell to the 
ground bleeding, fainting, horribly 
mutilated, at the foot of the scaffold. 

Tiberius, Nero, and the kings of the 


East only struck at the great; the 
Tudors spared noone. During a hun- 
dred and twenty years the prisons 
were too sinall to contain the prison- 
ers. Hume said, “they were treated 
with the greatest inhumanity, and 
‘could never have recourse to the laws.” 
On the least suspicion torture was ap- 
plied. They not only submitted to 
the trial those whom an  anony- 
mous denunciation, or the notice of a 
member of the Privy Council, or a fa 
vored minion designated, but those 
who could make revelations concern- 
ing their friends and relatives. Poli- 
tical opinions, religious opinions, read 
ing the Holy Scripture, all were pre 
texts for imprisonment and torture 
The headsmen themselves and theix 
assistants refused to continue their 
tasks. There was a young girl of 
great beauty who had endured the 
torture without suffering a cry to 
escape her, nor would she betray the 
secret of her mistress. She lay ex- 
tended on the ground half-fainting, 
and her limbs all bruised and quiver- 
ing, but preserving the same serenity, 
mildness, and unshaken resignation. 
So much beauty, grace, and courage, 
moved even the executioner’s atten- 
dants The Chancellor Lingston, be- 
ing present, leaned forward his head 
towards her, and demanded whether 
she would reveal what she knew. She 
replied, that she had nothing to tell— 
that she knew nothing. He ordered 
her again to be subjected to the tor- 
ture, and as the heart of the execu- 
tioner and his attendants failed, habi- 
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tuated as they were to such scenes, 
the Chancellor himself seized the in- 
strument of torture, and finished 
breaking the limbs of this courageous 


girl, thus making himself, the Lord_ 


Chancellor of England, an executioner. 

History has surnamed Mary the 
“bloody.” Why? The daughters 
were worthy of their father. Mary 
and Elizabeth resembled their father, 
they had his ferocity. Henry VIII. 
had his wives executed; Mary failed 
in executing her sister; and Elizabeth 
sent Mary Stuart to the scaffold. The 
number of victims immolated by each 
of them is so great, that it is impossi- 
ble to know which of the three was 
the most cruel. 

What distinguished the race of the 
Tudors is, not only their profound con- 
tempt for human life, but the reckless 
manner in which they played with the 
dignity, fortune, and liberty of their 
subjects. There was another family 
trait equally strong; it was their ar- 
dor in cavilling and catechizing. 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. pro- 
claimed themselves the greatest theo- 
logians of the age. Mary and Eliza- 
beth, being women, dared not say as 
much, but they esteemed themselves 
as such. Both one and the other made 
professions of faith and books of 
prayer; they imposed dogmas on their 
subjects, and to convince them, called 
to their aid the pyre and the scaffold. 
But we must observe that in this res- 
pect the father surpassed his children. 
Henry VIII. did better than them. He 
did not content himself with deciding 
points of heresy, or with killing and 
burning those who, according to his 
views, were walking in the path of er- 
tor, he went so far as to issue a pro- 
test to the dead. He himself took the 
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case of Thomas a’Becket, revered as a 
martyr, and after having tried to 
prove he was a heretic, ordered his 
tomb to be opened, and his ashes to 
be scattered to the winds, 

The Tudors had instituted excep- 
tional courts, armed with unlimited 
powers, the Star Chamber or Chamber 
Ardente, the High Ecclesiastical 
Court of Commission, and the Military 
Courts. One of these chambers alone 
was sufficient. 

No one could either write or print 
what they liked. There were no prin- 
ters in London, and in the Univeysities 
of Cambridge and Oxford, no work 
could be printed without the authori- 
zation of the diocesan bishop. To 
sanction all these sanguinary follies, 
there was a Parliament which, al- 
though it was always submissive and 
docile, was rarely convoked, and only 
when it was required to levy new sub- 
sidies, or to consent to a new religious 
constitution. Under Henry the Eighth, 
he had declared by the thirty-first sta 
tute, that “the proclamations of the 
king should take place of the laws ;” 
and from Henry the Eighth to the 
reign of Elizabeth, Parliament was 
the docile slave to which was entrust- 
ed the duty of sanctioning and carry- 
ing into execution the sovereign will. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, some of 
the members tried to claim, not pre- 
cisely their rights, but at least the 
power of respectfully expressing their 
opinion. The House of Commons was 
so terrified at such audacity, that it 
nominated a committee which sat in 
the Star Chamber, and condemned 
them to be imprisoned in the Tower of 
London. 

It is true that the Sovereign gave 
notice to the House of Commons, from 
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time to time, of the limit of their pri- 
vileges. Under Heury the Eighth, 
the Parliament refused to vote the 
subsidies demanded; the King sum- 
moned one of the most influential 
members, and putting his hand on his 
head, sai!, “ Let my bill pass tu-mor- 
row, or to-morrow I will have you be- 
headed.” The bill passed. The keeper 
of the seals under Elizabeth said to 
the Speaker, “If some weak heads 
venture at their risk and peril to pro- 
pose reforms in the Church and State, 
or present any bills tending to this 
object, the good pleasure of the Queen 
is that you shall not receive any such 
bills until they have been examined 
by those who are more qualified than 
you to deliberate on them, and who 
are better judges in these sort of mat- 
ters.” And as three years later, in 
1572, three members of the House of 
Commons dared to forget this recom- 
mendation, and to express their wish 
that the order and succession of the 
throne should be regulated, the Queen 
had them seized and shut up in the 
Tower, without the Parliament ven- 
turing to interfere. 

All bent before the inexorable ty- 
ranny of the Tudors, They treated 
the clergy in the same manner as they 
treated the Parliament, the nobles, and 
the commons. 

Henry the Eighth had not only con- 

| fiscated the property of the Catholic 
clergy, but had also despoiled the al- 


tars and banished the relics of the 
saints and martyrs. Realizing the 
project of William the Conqueror and 
Henry the Second, he made himself 
head of the Church, and he and his 
children established there the same 
bloody despotism and inflexible pride 
as they showed in the government of 
public affairs, A Bishop of Ely, under 
Elizabeth, having dared to oppose a 
spoliation which she had decreed, she 
wrote to him, “Proud prelate, you 
know what you were before I made 
you what you are; if you do not obey 
me at once, by God I will unfrock 
you!” The Tudors believed them- 
selves to be a race superior to all the 
human race, Their egotism and pride 
were unbounded. They recalled to 
mind the Asiatic sovereigns whom the 
people, prostrate before them, adored, 
with their heads buried in the dust, 
and those Roman emperors. who dei- 
fied and elevated themselves in the 
temples. They were approached after 
three genuflections, and Hentzner re- 
lates that everywhere Queen Elizabeth 
threw her glances, the attendants 
threw themselves on their knees. 

And, strange to say! the Tudors 
had not a soldier to defend them. 
Their castles were only guarded by 
paid servants, who would not have 
stood an hour against an insurrection, 
however insignificant and little to be 
dreaded it might be. 





EPIGRAM ON BEN. WADE. 
“Qld Wade’s sins are like the hairs of his head.”—[ Democratic paper. 


Wade’s sins and hairs let no man equal call, 
For as his sins increase his hairs must fall. 
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General Joseph Eggleston Johnston, 
of whom we give an excellent likeness 
in this number of Taz Otp Guarp, was 
born in Prince Edward county, Virgi- 
nia, in 1808. His father was an emi- 
nent lawyer and a Judge, who, in 
early life, served with his county with 
great honor in the Revolutionary war. 
After that was over, he married a 
niece of Patrick Henry, who was, as 
the history tells us, “one of the most 
accomplished ladies of her day.” So 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston is a grand- 
nephew of Patrick Henry. He gra 
duated, with the highest credit, at 
West Point in 1829, and was appoint- 


ed brevet second lieutenant of artille- 


ry. In 1838, he became. first lieu- 
tenant and assistant commissary of 
subsistence. In 1839, he became first 
lieutenant of topographical engineers, 
in which capacity he served to the end 
of the Florida war. In 1847 he was 
breveted a lieutenant-colonel, under 
Gen. Scott, in the Mexican war. He 
was regarded as one of the most skill- 
ful and daring of our officers in that 
war; was twice nearly mortally 
wounded, once at Cerro Gordo, and 
again at Chapultepec. Referring to 
his daring exploits at this battle, Gen. 
Scott said: “Jobnston is a great sol- 
dier, but he has an unfortunate knack 
of getting himself shot in nearly every 
engagement.” After the close of the 
Mexican war, he was made full colonel 
in the regular army of the United 
States. In 1860, at the beginning of 
the Abolition war, he was at the head 


of the Quartermaster’s Department, 
with the rank of Brigadier-General of 
the United States. He was universal- 
ly esteemed for his personal honor and 
military skill. When he saw that the 
Abolition army was about to invade 
his native State of Virginia, he re- 
signed his commission and entered the 
Confederate army as a Major-General, 
and was appointed to the command of 
the army of the Shenandoah. Of Gen. 
Johnston’s personal appearance, a 
member of his staff draws the follow- 
ing portrait: 

“He weighs about one hundred and 
sixty pounds, is five feet ten inches in 
height—though he looks taller on ac- 
count of his erect carriage—has a 
florid complexion, short grey hair and 
closely cut side-whiskers, moustache 
and gvatee. His manners are rather 
quiet and dignified, and his general 
appearance and deportment highly mi- 
litary. Indeed, everything about him, 
his bearing, style of dress, and even 
his most careless attitudes, betoken 
the high-toned and spirited soldier, 
who loves, his profession, and whose 
soul revels in the din and uproar of 
the battle-field. 

“Tntellectually, Gen. Johnston is the. 
equal of any of the five Generals in 
the urmy, and in the opinion of many, 
is superior to them all, His reports 
are written with great vigor, and a 
degree of eloquence which shows that 
in the turmoil of the camp, he is not 
unmindful of the graces of literature, 

“ As a strategist, he enjoys a very 
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high reputation among military men. 
In his operations he regards masses 
und general results, rather than iso- 
lated bodies and mere temporary ef- 
fects. And hence the opinion pre 
vails, with some, that he lacks energy 
and enterprise. This, however, is a 
great mistake. No man is more 
watchful of his adversary, or more 
ready to strike when the right time 
comes; and when he does strike, he 
delivers the blow of a giant. He sees 
but little advantage in picking off a 
man here and there, or in precipitating 
small bodics of men against each 
other. Instead of frittering away his 
strength, he seeks rather to husband 
it until the auspicious moment arrives, 
and then he goes to work with an en- 
ergy and resolution that is wonderful, 

“For the same reason he is consi- 
dered one of the best fighters in the 


whole army. General Lee fights a 


good deal by manwuvres. One step 
is made to lead another. An advan- 
tage gained here is the prelude to an- 
other on a different part of the field; 
until having attained certain positions 
and accomplished certain results, he 
presses forward against the vital point 
with a vigor and resolution that carry 
everything before them. Johnston or- 
ders the battle after the same fashion, 
and enters the field with the same pur- 
poses; but when he gets fully into the 
tigLt, and his blood is once up, he 
strikes right and left, and with a ra- 
pidity and skill that are perfectly irre. 
sistible. He is not content with com- 
manding on the field, but, like the de- 
ceased Irishman, when the bottle was 
passing around at his own funeral, he 
insists upon taking a hand himself. 
“When Jackson got into position, 
and the battle was fully joined in front 
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of Richmond, certain victory was the 
assured result of Lee’s masterly com- 
binations. And at the second battle 
of Manassas, when Jackson was hard 
pressed on the left and asked for as- 
sistance, Lee, instead of sending it to 
him and thus weakening his force else- 
where, pressed Longstreet forward on 
the right, threw the enemy’s left wing 
into confusion, and thus relieved Jack- 
son more effectually, and in less time 
than if he had sent him reinforcements. 
Johnston, on the contrary, had a well- 
matured plan of battle at the Seven 
Pines, but it was simple and direct. 
He struck right at the centre of the 
enemy, intending to pierce his lines, 
capture the force on this bank of the 
Chickahominy, and then drive the re- 
mainder on the east side into the York 
and Pamunkey rivers. 

“When McClellan moved his army 
to the Peninsula, it is said that John 
ston, then in command of the army of 
the Potomac, was in favor of taking up 
his position behind the Chickahominy, 
and not going to Yorktown at all.” 

It is quite generally believed by 
military men that if Gen. Johnston’s 
plan had been followed, more disas- 
trous results would have fallen upon 
the invading forces, and Richmond 
would not have been threatened at all 
by that army. We believe also thata 
common opinion prevails in the South 
that, had Gen. Johnston remained in 
command of the army of the Tennes- 
see, Gen. Sherman would never have 
gut through as he did, and the Con- 
federacy might be standing to-day. 
This, of course, can only be looked 
upon as an opinion, but it shows the 
great confidence of the southern peo- 
ple in the military genius of General 
Johnston. 
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Surry or Eacie’s Nest; The Memoirs of 
a Staff Officer serving in Virginia. Edited 
from the MS. of Colonel Surry, by John 
Esten Cooke, with four illustrations. New 
York: Bunce & Huntington, 459 Broome 
street. 1866. 


Mr. Cooke is one of the most terse writers 
in our country, and this book will not fail to 
add to his already well-established reputa- 
tion. Beside its thrilling and sometimes 
startling love story, it contains a number of 
excellent and life-like pen pictures of the 
personnel of several of the most distinguish- 
ed southern Generals, and many of the most 
secret movements of the battle are brought 
out before the reader likea panorama. The 
book will be read by every southern man and 
woman with a proud, if not aching heart: 
and no northern man, who has an intelligent 
soul in him will be able, after reading one 
chapter, to put the book aside until he has 
read on to the last word. 


Tates, Romances, AND ExrravaGanzas. By 
Thomas Hood. Including ‘Our Family, 
a Domestic Novel,” ‘‘M. Withering’s Con- 
sumption and its Cure,” ‘‘ The Camberwell 
Beauty,” ‘‘ The Confessions of a Phoenix,” 
**Mrs. Burrage, a Temperance Romance,” 
«“‘Mrs. Peck’s Pudding,” ‘‘‘The Schoolmis- 
tress Abroad,” ‘‘ The ‘Tower of Lahneck,” 
“Mrs. Gardiner, a Horticultural Romance,” 
«‘Mr. Chubb, a Piscatory Komance.” New 
York : G. P. Putnam, Hurd & Houghton, 
401 Broadway. 1866. 


This volume contains some of the very 
best of the prose writings of the prince of 
modern humorists. 


Socran Lire or THE CurnesE; With some 
account of their Religious, Governmental, 
Educational, and Business Customs and 
Opinions. With especial reference to 
Fuhejan. By Rev. Justus Doolittle. With 
over one hundred and fifty illustrations, In 
two volumes. New York : Harper & Bro- 
thers, Publishers, 1866, 


The author was for fourteen years a mis- 
sionary at Fuhchan, and he has produced a 
work which is really of great interest. 


SHaxsPEaRE’s Mentat Puorocrapas. New 
York : Published by Hurd & Houghton. 
1866. 


A neat little volunae of 36 pages, designed 
for a book of amusement, one party holding 
the book and asking the questions, while 
the other chooses the number which is to be 
the photograph. The selections from the 
great poet are well made, and the book wil 
be a welcome little visitor in any circle. 


Natourat History anp Zootocy. By Profes- 
sor Sanborn Tenney, A. M. With over 
500 illustrations. New York: C. Scribner 
& Co. 1866. 


Professor Tenney has devoted a vast 
amount of patient labor in the preparation 
of this work, and has, we think, succeeded 
in producing a really valuable book. 


Parr Freneav’s Poems RELatTInc To THE 
Revouvution. With Notes and a Memoir. 
A Mg Duyckinck. New York : Middleton. 
1866. 


To those of our countrymen who have not 
ceased, in these bad times, to. respect the 
spirit of the Revolution, this volume will be 
most welcome, 


History or Rarronarism. Embracing the 
present state of Protestant Theology. By 
the Rey. John T. Hurst, A. M. New York: 
C. Scribner & Co. 1866. 


A work of great research, and written with 
a spirit of fairness and candor. 


Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. New 
York : James Miller. 1866. 


A new edition of one of Carlyle’s earliost, 
and, to our thinking, best works. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


—lIn a speech in the United States Senate, 
Reverdy Johnson said, on the 11th January, 
1866: ‘*I am sure no member of the Senate 
would doubt that there is no power given to 
Congress, or to any other department of the 
Government to make war against any State.” 
He then quoted the language of Justice Gra- 
ham, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that ‘‘ by the Constitution alone Con- 
gress has power to declare a national or fo- 
reign war. It cannot declare war against 
a State, or any number of States, by virtue 
of any clause of the Constitution.” Mr. 

Johnson adds, ‘‘We have the unanimous 
y opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that domestic trouble and. insurrec- 
tion, and refusal to obey the Constitution of 
the United States, is not a state of things 
which authorizes Congress to declare war 
against the States in which such insur- 
rection exists. It is not a condition of things 
in which the President has any power to carry 
on war by virtue of the war power.” Now, 
we desire to ask Mr. Johnson why he did not 
proclaim this great truth in the United States 
Senate three years ago, when the whole coun- 
try lay weltering in appalling ignorance and 
crime upon this subject? At that time, for 
declaring that the Federal Government had 
no right to make war upon a State, we were 
followed by Republican mobs, as noisy and 
as ignorant as brute beasts, and the entire 
Republican press pursued us with the fury 
and malice of devils. Then, if we mistake 
not, Mr, Johnson was voting supplies to car- 
ry on the “war against States,” which he 
now declares neither the President nor Con- 
gress has any right todo. We trust that Mr. 
Johnson has too much self-respect to resort 
to the foolish subterfuge that this war was not 
against States, but only against individuals, 
for the whole world sees and knows that it 
was against States. The proclamations of 
Lincoln, and the acts and resolutions of both 
houses of Congress were dec'ared to be 


against ‘rebellious States,” and the whole 
bloody and illegal power wielded by the Fe- 
deral Government, was aimed at the organic 
life of the States. State Constitutions and 
State laws were overthrown—State Legisla- 
tures dispersed—State archieves seized and 
destroyed. State capitols burned. No ap- 
pliances of war against a State were left un- 
employed. And now, a Senator who voted 
supplies to carry on this grent infamy de- 
clares that the Constitution gives the Federal 
Government no pouer to make war against a 
State. We hail his present bold assertion of 
irrefutable truth with joy, leaving him to set- 
tle with his own conscience and his God for 
the aid he has given to the most inexcusable 
and the most infamous war that ever dis- 
graced mankind. 


—If every southern paper were to imitate 
the tone of manliness and pluck evinced by 
the Fayetteville Daily News, of North Caro- 
lina, not only the South but our whole coun- 


try would be the gainer. Woe to the south- 
ern people if the leaders of the Black Re- 
‘publicaa party are permitted to believe that 
their spirit is crushed and cowed! Nothing 
do these conspirators and usurpers dread so 
much as any sign of unsubdued self-respect 
and manliness in the breasts of the southern 
people. Nothing buta dread of some day 
feeling the wrath of a brave people, whose 
wills and virtue can never be conquered, 
will restrain the violence and turpitude of 
these disciples of old John Brown. In their 
inmost hearts they are cowards, and instince 
tively dread the cherished hate of a brave 
people. Besides, by apparently yielding 
anything more than a forced acquiescence in 
the despotism of radical rule, the southern 
people would lose the respect of the best 
portion of the northern people, and indeed 
of the best portion of the civilized world. 
Men who are conscious of having committed 
no crime, should never even seem to acqui- 
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esce in the charge of dishonor and wrong. 
While a tyrant says, “It is in our power to 
hang ye,” a brave and virtuous man can only 
reply, ‘‘ very likely ; and it is in our power 
to be hanged and scorn ye!” 


—That the people were regarded as the soe 
vereign power among the ancient Romans, 
appears from the motto prefixed to all their 
covenants and laws: ‘ Censuere parlres jus- 
sit populus”—i, e., ‘‘ The Senate has resolved, 
(or proposed, ) the people have decreed.” So 
in the purest time of ancient Greece, no act 
of the Senate was a law until confirmed by 
the vote of all the citizens, 


—Garrison’s Liberator, the father of the 
Abolition press, is dead. It expired at Bos- 
ton on the last week of 1865, after a long life 
of sedition and infamy : 

Behold, the aged sinner goes, 
Laden with guilt and heavy woes, 
Down to the regions of the dead, 
With endless curses on its head. 

—Gov. Andrew, in his annual message to 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, cracks the 
following very hard walnut on the heads of 
those gentlemen of very pliant political vir- 
tue called ‘*‘ War Democrats :” 

**1f we may not stipulate for the recogni- 
tion of the just rights of the slaves, whom, 
in the act of suppressing the rebellion, we 
converted from slaves into freemen, then I 
declare that we had no right to emancipate 
the slaves, nor to suppress the rebellion.” 

We should like to see what shift the demo- 
cratic dnnderheads who supported the war 

* will make to answer this. If the Federal 
Government had a right to abolish “slavery” 
in a State, it has an equal right to say that 
the negro shall vote in aState. Ifitcan say 
to the State of South Carolina, the negro shall 
be free, it may say to the State of New York, 
or New Jersey, the negro shall vote» If the 
North had a right to make this war, it has a 
right to the fruits of it. In other words, if 
the efforts of a State to resume its delegated 
powers be rebellion, the claim of the ‘ radi- 
cals,” as they are called, is undoubtedly lo- 
gically correct. and the War Democrats is 


untenable and foolish. The pos:tion of such ° 


men as Thad. Stevens is simple inhumanity 
and brutality, but it is not illogical ; whereas 
the position of the War Democrats, and so- 
called Conservative Republicans, is a little 
less savage, but utterly absurd and foolish. 
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They start with the claim that the southern 
people are “rebels,” and then, shrinking from 
the natural consequences of such an absur. 
dity, they deny that they ought to be treated 
as ‘‘rebels.” ‘Their logic. is a sieve that will 
not hold water. The truth is, if the doo- 
trines of THz Orp Guarp are not correct, 
those of the Sumner faction must be. Either 
the Federal Government has been wrong 
from the beginning of the war, or it may 
justly go on with its work of subjugation to 
the bitter and eternal end. We have re- 
peatedly proved in this magazine, with such 
arguments as no man dare attempt to refute, 
that Lincoln’s whole administration was a 
‘*rebellion against the Constitution and laws 
of this country.” We have repeatedly offered 
to open our columns for answers to our argu- 
ments on this subject, but no man of the op- 
position has been bold enough to attempt a 
reply. We have received abuse enough, but 
no arguments. ’ 


—A poetical friend snapped an apple-seed 
at a young lady with such good aim that it 
hit the end of her nose, and so greatly pro- 
voked her that sha kept on complaining and 
scolding about it for several days, a fact 
which came to the knowledge of the poet, 
who enclosed her a number of apple-seeds 
carefully wrapped up in a piece of paper, 
with the following enagram : 

Fair lady you can snap these seeds, 

By taking off the wrapping ; 
But when you've snapped them all away 
Pray don’t continue snapping. 

—Speaking of General Schenck’s defeat as 
a candidate for United States Senator from 
Ohio, the Hartford Times says : ‘‘General 
Schenck, we may now presume, like a foul- 
smelling farthing candle, is at last effectually 
snuffed out.” Is not the odor of this base 
creature more like that of the little anima) 
which his name so nearly resembles ? 


—The Republicans call themselves “‘friends 
of the Constitution and the Union.” They 
have tried, during the present Congress, to 
effect between eighty and a hundred changes 
in the Constitution, and they are fighting to 
exclude nine States from the Union ; and we 
who respect and love the Constitution of our 
country, and who want,to see the Union pre- 
served, are called ene-nies of the Constilutiog 
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and the Union by these incomprehensible 
liars. We say liars, because that is just 
what they are. We have ceased to regard 
these men as gentlemen; and we have ceased 
to speak of them as such. They are deserv- 
ing only of the execration and the kicks of 
every good man and friend of his country. 
We would no more take by the hand one of 
these wretches, like Stanton and Sumner, 
than we would pick up a viper. Their soul 
is a pestilence—their life is a curse anda 
shame to their country. Let such detested 
villains live only to be hated and despised. 
When we were in Europe, some years ago, 
Sumner was exhibiting himself both in Eng- 
land and France as a whipped man. He was, 
of course, despised by every gentleman, as 
he will be to the end of his days, 


—Senator Wade says, in the United States 
Senate, ‘“‘ We can say, with St. Paul, that we 
have fought the good fight.” Would to God 
that you were able say, with St. Paul also, 
that you had ‘‘finished your course.” 


—An infamous General, who was a butcher 
before the war, and who has come out of the 
war rich, by his plunder of the southern peo- 
ple, says, ‘any man could have made mo- 
ney during the war, if he had been sharp.” 
That is, if he would plunder and steal; for 
that is the meaning of sharp with these ras- 
cals. For our part, we had rather go as rag- 
ged as Lazarus, and die at last among the 
dogs at the rich man’s gate, going thence to 
the rewards of an honest man, than to be 
the plundering rich scoundrel howling in 
hell. 


—The Nashville Daily Gazelte has a sensi- 
ble editorial on the importance to the South 
of raising its own breadstufts ; and we can 
assure the people of the South that the less 
cotton they raise for the next three years, the 
better will it be for their own permanent in- 
terests, Every pound of cotton they raise 
and allow to come North will weigh tons in 
the scales against their own welfare. The 
men who now rule the Noith, and crush the 
South, will never relax their grasp as long 
as they hold the South in bondage without 
ruining their profits. Cut off the staples of 
our commerce, and we shall very soon come 
to our senses. It would have been best for 
the South if not a bale of cotton had been 
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found there at the close of the war. The 
blow that will break the chain of the tyrants 
will be a financial one, and the sooner it 
comes the better for all honest men, in every 
section of the country, for it will end the 
power of the usurpers. 


—We regret to notice that some Demo- 
cratic papers adopt the Republican lingo, 
and call the negro a freedman. We prefer to 
call him just what the great and wise God 
made him, a negro, Nor. do we intend to 
help the Abolitionists make their work res- 
pectable by adopting their cunning dodges 
to sink the negro out of sight in this new 
name of freedman. Instead of Freedman’s 
Bureau, let the thing go by its right name, 
Negro’s Bureau. We do not wonder that Re- 
publicans should seek to hide their bad deeds 
in new and less odious names; but it does 
surprise us that Democratic editors should 
help them. Let us show a sufficient regard 
to truth to cali things by their right: names ; 
and above all, let us not. assist the disunion 
Abolitionists in the effort to make their deeds 
respectable, 


—A young lady, by the name of Augusta 
Moore, has written, and the Harpers have 
published, a hook entitled, ‘Notes from 
Piymouth Pulpit,” in which she rapturizes 
Henry Ward Beecher’s “glowing eyes,” 
“soul-lit face,” ‘royal brow,” ‘his aspect 
altogether noble, beautiful, serene.” She 
furthermore declares that ‘‘his body is as 
elastic as a rubber ball.” One editor wants 
to know “* how she found that out ?” and ano- 
ther asks ‘‘where is Mrs. Beecher?” As 
to the first question, we think it is en- 
tirely superfluous; and with regard to 
the second question, we answer that Mrs. 
Beecher is probably at home, where this 
young lady’s book would seem to prove that 
Mr. Beecher is not, at all times. This book 
is, alas! we are sorry to say, only a specimen 
of the demoralization of popular literature, 
to which the Harpers, and many other pub- 
lishers in this city, are contributing, Out of 
fifty thousand books issued in this country, 
not one thousand are worthy @ place in the 
library of any respectable gentleman. 


—A Washington letter-writer, in excusing 
the President for insulting any govenment 
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for sending such a lying popinjay as Kilpa- 
trick to it as minister, says, ‘‘he knew no- 
thing of his real character.” That may be 
by some considered a sufficient excuse for 
the President, but should Kilpatrick get into 
his old habits in Chili, and undertake to 
make a raid upon the mules, spoons, and !a- 
dies’ wardrobes of the good people of that 
country, how far would the excuse go there? 
If a United States Minister should get him- 
self hanged in a foreign country, the Ameri- 
can people might acknowledge the justice of 
the thing, but they would not feel flattered. 


—The Capilol, the leading Black Republi- 
can organ of Wisconsin, says: 

“We have been fighting four years, and 
have expended uncounted blood and treasure 
to free the limbs of the black man from 
bonds.” 

For uttering this truth, in just about the 
same language, we have been threatened 
with imprisonment and death a thousand 
times in the lastfour years. Andit is a truth. 
The war was for the negro, and only for the 
negro. Every dollar spent has been for the 
negro. Every white man slain in our north- 
ern army has lain down his own life to con- 
fer the curse of emancipation upon the ne- 
gro, and also to heap a lasting curse upon 
his own white race! We confess that we 
have no other feeling but that of pity for the 
man who is base enough, or fool enough, to 
glory in such a war. 


—Bishop Wilmer writes a splendid letter 
to the venerable’ Bishop Hopkins, of Ver- 
mont, giving reasons why the Episcopal 
Church South cannot yet rejoin that of the 
North, in which he says: 

“Nor can we, by our silent presence, be 
faithless to the memory of our dead, nor con- 
sent to stand by, while others inscribe ‘ trai- 
tor” on their tombstones.” 


—An exchange says a newspaper is to be 
started in Norfolk, called Our Day.” Would 
not * Our Night” be a more appropriate title? 
for since the South laid down her arms and 
attempted to return to the Union, it has 
been a very black night that has rested upon 
it 
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—A description of Sumner’s visit to Paris, | 
to be treated medically for the whipping he 
received at the hands of Col. Brooks, is going 
the rounds of the papers. We were in Paris 
at the time Sumner was there for medical 
aid, and from winks on the part of knowing 
ones, it was. understood that his trea¢ment by 
a certain notorious physician was not exactly 
for cane blows. 


— Hon. Silas M. Stilwell has written a book 
defending paper money, which js entirely un- 
worthy of a man of his unquestioned ability. 
Itis a shame for him to write such nonsense 
as ‘coining paper!” Does he think the peo- 
ple are all fools? They certainly ara if they 
do not laugh at such a childish trick. Coin 
paper! 

—A Western Republican editor has become 
penitent—the first case we ever knew. He 
says: 

‘The undersigned resigns from the edito- 
rial chair with complete conviction that all 
is hy. From the hour he started his pa- 

er to the present time he has-been solicited 

© lie upon every given subject, and can’t re- © 
member ever having told a wholesome truth 
without diminishing his subscription list, or 
making an enemy. Under these circum- 
stances of trial, and having a thorough con- 
tempt for himself, he retires in order to re- 
cruit his moral constitution.” : 

—The Tribune speaks of the negroes as the 
‘heroic race,” in contradistinction from the 
white soldiers of the late negro-freeing war. 
But for the negroes it thinks the South would 
have been victorious. To the negroes it gives 
the glory, to the white soldiers the disgrace- 
ful post of a subordinate renown. This is 
the reward of the deluded white men wha 
risked their lives, and who left their wives 
widows, and their children orphans to glorify 
the negroes! ‘* Killed to glorify the negro” 
might with truth be written over the graves 
of all the brave and misused fellows who 
were slain in the war. Mortifying, horrible 
thought! 

—A lady from the western part of the 
State of New York writes us that she thinks 
** Sumner must be less penitent and more 
hardened than Judas Iscariot, because he 
does not go out and hang himself,” 














